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Ix the last paper? we entered upon the 
application of our principles to the 
practical religious questions of the day. 
We considered the general relation be- 
tween natural religion as it has been 
here described, and historical religion. 
We found the doctrine that all living 
norality rests upon a basis of*religion, 
upon a worship of ideal humanity, 
harmonising with the general tenor of 
the Bible, or rather that this doctrine 


is actually the idea around which the 
Bible has grown up. But the Bible, 
though the greatest literary monument 
of historical religion, is nevertheless 
not the only mirror in which it is to be 
contemplated. There are the eighteen 
centuries of church history. There is 


modern society with its countless 
churches and religious sects, there are 
prevailing views on the subject of re- 
ligion. In what relation do these prin- 
ciples which have been laid down stand 
to all these ? 

We shall not be greatly surprised if 
we find the churches and sects of the 
day occupied with very different ideas 
from those which have been here repre- 
sented as the fundamental ideas of 
religion. The machinery of institu- 
tions is very apt to choke the ideas 
which originally the institutions were 
intended to realise. Nay, we shall not 
at once allow ourselves to be discon- 
certed if we come upon what appear 
to be great religious movements which 
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nevertheless in no way agree with our 
ideas of what religion essentially con- 
sists in, and even run counter to 
them. For we remember that there are 
at least two powerful impulses, which, 
though they are quite distinct from re- 
ligion, yet often assume its appearance 
and its name. There is first eccle- 
siasticism. Often, in the decline of 
churches or priesthoods, waves of eager 
enthusiasm are seen to pass through 
them, which might seem to indicate a 
renewal of vitality, a return of the in- 
spiration which first gave them life ; 
and yet this is but a delusive appearance. 
The esprit de corps has been aroused, 
and that is all. The natural feeling of 
loyalty to caste, of enthusiasm for a 
venerable institution, has been awakened 
for the time; as a matter of course it 
revives the old religious watchwords ; 
but the impulse nevertheless is not 
religious, but only ecclesiastical. And 
secondly, there is superstition. This 
too has its manifestations, not less im- 
posing than those of religion, and other 
manifestations are produced by the two 
principles acting together ; for if super- 
stition be the effect of terror as religion 
is of admiration, these two emotions, it 
is evident, pass easily into each other. 
We often fear what we admire, and on 
the other hand the servile human heart 
readily persuades itself that it admires 
what in fact it only fears. When we 
look back upon the great Evangelical 
Revival of the last century and this, it 
is melancholy to be obliged to admit 
how large a part of it was mere Shaman- 
ism. The fear of hell may be as power- 
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ful an impulse as any other ; when it 
seizes a great multitude it may pro- 
duce notable manifestations; but no 
such manifestations concern us here, for 
there can never be anything properly 
religious in them. 

And as it may happen that great 
movements which have convulsed 
churches and sects, or strong opinions 
which now characterise them, may not 
concern us at all; so we may be much 
interested, and find much confirmation 
of our views in other movements of 
opinion and feeling which have gone 
on outside all churches, or even in 
opposition to them. That the Renaiss- 
ance, for instance, was often hostile to 
the hierarchy, does not prevent us from 
regarding it as a religious movement. 
That science now proclaims the down- 
fall of religion as about to be accom- 
plished by its hands, is no reason why 
we should not regard the scientific 
movement as one of the most powerful 
and most hopeful religious impulses 
that the world has seen, evidently 
destined to raise religion out of the 
tremors, the misgivings, the fits and 
moods in which she has so long lived, 
and make her a strong and robust spirit, 
capable of inspiring great enterprises. 
It is one of the standing difficulties of 
religious discussion, as it is also of 
political, that the question which is 
most completely unsettled, and which 
people are least willing to consider, is 
precisely the first and most necessary 
of all, viz., what the subject of dis- 
cussion is. As in politics liberty is per- 
petually talked of and never defined, 
so that a multitude of different notions, 
many of which are contradictory to 
each other, are attached to the same 
word by the same persons, so it is in 
religion with the word religion. The 
misfortune arises in both cases from 
the same cause, namely, that it is the 
multitude by and for whom both 
politics and religion are discussed, and 
that the multitude are utterly careless 
of exactness in the use of language. 
To them religion will always mean 
what parsons talk about, what goes on 
in churches and chapels. But we, as 
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we recognise that parsons are concerned 
with many things besides religion, and 
that it is often true according to the 
proverb, that “the nearer the church 
the farther from God ;” so must we be 
prepared without the smallest hesitation 
to acknowledge the presence of religion 
in much which the clergyman does not 
countenance, and in much which he calls 
secular, or in which he scents Atheism, 

Perhaps it may be well to begin by 
pointing out how far. the view of 
religion here given, which represents 
it as consisting in the great habitual 
admirations which elevate the human 
spirit, and form the nutriment of the 
higher life, differs from the view of 
religion now most current. First, then, 
in the popular view, religion is a 
something truly possessed by very 
few, and creating in those few a 
kind of virtue or sanctity quite dif 
ferent from the ordinary virtues of 
human nature, and in a manner super 
natural. There seems indeed much 
confusion in the language used in the 
religious world, both about ordinary 
virtue, and about that transcendent 
kind of virtue which they believe 
religion to produce. They profess, in. 
deed, to lay it down that no virtue of 
any kind is possible except as the result 
of religion, and yet they seem to have 
no hesitation, nay, even to have ples 
sure, in asserting that some of the most 
splendid virtues, the most exalted per 
fections of character that history can 
show, have not had their root in religion. 
The doctrine of “splendid sins” has 
been invented ; but the sins in question 
seem to be often as solid as they are 
splendid ; and the perplexed lay world 
when it hears the most scrupulous 
justice, the most delicate honour, the 
most genuine benevolence branded as 
“filthy rags,” wonders what more the 
religious would have, and what better 
virtues they can show themselves. 
Not less unsatisfactory is their way of 
meeting this challenge. The virtues 
produced by religion are indeed, they 
tell us, as much above mere secular 
virtues as heaven is above earth ; but 
they do not profess to have themselves 
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more than the beginnings and rudi- 
ments of such virtues. Their progress 
in the heavenly life is indeed lament- 
ably slow; and did not even Paul call 
himself the chief of sinners? Still it is 
not to be denied that this transcendent 
virtue has at times been seen, a purity, 
an elevation which seemed superhuman. 
Certainly no one would think of deny- 
ing this ; but who can admit that the 
connection between this elevated form 
of virtue, which is occasionally seen, 
and what the religious world under- 
stands by religion, is made out half so 
plainly as it ought to be? 

In opposition to all this, religion, in 
our view, so far from being a rare thing, 
is one of the commonest or rather most 
universal things in the world. We 
agree with the religious world that 
there can be no true virtue without 
religion ; nay, we agree also that there 
is a certain respectability which usurps 
the name of virtue without having any 
of the substance. But this pinchbeck 
virtue which is really nothing more 
precious than prudence is, we hold, dis- 
tinguishable at a glance from the 
genuine metal. All virtue, therefore, 
which strikes us as admirable, we ad- 
nire without misgiving, and do not 
stop to examine whether it is con- 
nected with religion, because we know 
beforehand that it must beso. Instead 
of arguing that, in spite of all appear- 
ance, it must be spurious because no 
religion is at the root of it, we should 
be prepared to argue that because it 
is genuine, therefore, in spite of all 
appearance, religion must be at the 
root of it. But in fact we are never 
reduced to this shift. It is indeed 
common enough to meet with this 
genuine virtue entirely disconnected 
from any recognised cultus, or from 
membership in any church; but few 
even in the religious world would be 
hardy enough absolutely to identify 
these externals with religion. To our 
eyes the religious principle in all such 
cases appears very visible, however 
formless, Take from history the hard- 
est and least sentimental specimen of 
acknowledged virtue; take old Cato. 
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That type of virtue springs out of reli- 
gion not less truly than the saintly type 
which seems most opposite to it; it 
springs out of the worship of ancestors, 

To us then religion seems necessarily 
as common in the world as virtue. But 
it seems far commoner. For first we 
recognise much religion which bears and 
can bear no fruit in virtue, unless 
indeed we use virtue to describe any 
healthy condition of the soul. And 
secondly, we recognise that half the 
vices of the world are just as plainly 
the result of religion in a perverted 
shape, that is of some worship not pro- 
perly subordinated, as all the virtues 
are the result of religion working 
normally. 

If then we write of religion, or would 
exhort men to it, we do so not with the 
melancholy pathos of our preachers, who 
are convinced that nine-tenths of man- 
kind will not listen ; that the foolish are 
too foolish and most of the wise too 
wise to do so, and that only a few 
people of very peculiar temperament are 
capable of religious impressions, All 
are capable of them, almost all are 
strongly animated with them. Men 
without religion must be in the lowest 
depth of barbarism, or rather in that 
still lower deep of monkeyism which 
fashionable speculations have opened 
for us in human nature. But we re- 
commend religion because though there 
is plenty of it there is very little com- 
pared with our needs ; then again the 
higher kinds are sadly deficient, and in 
large parts of the earth almost unknown; 
and the lower kinds of religion are ofter 
too strong for the higher, which leads 
to great disorders, and sometimes the 
higher kinds are unjust to the lower, 
which leads to hypocrisy and concealed 
exasperation ; lastly, in industrial ages 
and nations the vitality of religion 
itself languishes, all ideals together 
shrink and dwindle, till men learn to 
aspire to no bliss higher than comfort 
and obey no law higher than convention. 

This view of religion is less melan- 
choly than the popular view, just as 
much when it looks at the age in 
general and at the recent course of 
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history as when it regards individual 
men. In the popular view the present 
is a period of rapid and almost hopeless 
decline in religion. It is indeed only 
of late years that such despondency has 
eome upon us, and it seems only yester- 
day that we used to speak of the great 
religious revival which the age had wit- 
nessed, and how far more zealous and 
successful all religious bodies now were 
than formerly. The public mind has 
changed now, and believes itself to 
have been misled by a passing wave 
of reaction which for a moment hid 
the steadfast tendency of the time. 
Science has declared open war against 
the clergy; news arrives that on the 
Continent Protestantism is dying a 
natural death as fast as Catholicism a 
violent one. The memories of the 
eighteenth century revive ; Voltaire and 
Diderot are spoken of as enlightened 
thinkers who were before their age ; the 
later generation that abjured them is 
described as influenced by passing and 
accidental causes. And so we begin to 
think of religion as in an advanced stage 
of dissolution and as evidently not long 
for this world ; to be a little ashamed of 
the tincture of it that we ourselves have 
taken from the age of spasmodic revival ; 
to wonder a little and be half-amused at 
our own knowledge of the Bible ; to 
think of the religious conflicts of past 
English history much as the later Ro- 
mans thought of the age of Numa, 
when they said, Majores nostri, rel- 
ligiosissimt mortales; and at times 
almost to picture the Almighty Him- 
self as some Pius IX. deprived of His 
temporal power, and only allowed, out 
of traditional respect, to inhabit His 
Vatican above until the ccurse of nature 
takes Him away. 

To us it is needless to say that all 
this seems the most extravagant mis- 
conception, caused by identifying reli- 
gion with ecclesiastical systems in a 
way which no one could seriously 
justify. That existing Churches, even 
some leading Protestant ones, have lost 
very much of their influence is certain, 
and it is true that two centuries ago these 
organisations answered to men’s thoughts 
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and wants far more than they do now. 
This is a pity; but such misfortunes 
must happen as long as Church autho- 
rities cling to the notion that they can 
invent forms which will never wear out, 
or that they have been intrusted with 
a revelation so complete that the course 
of time has long ceased to add anything 
to it. No one would ever complain of 
the doctrine that the Eternal reveals 
Himself to men, if it were presented 
still in the old Hebrew manner ; if the 
revelation were described as ever-grow- 
ing, and receiving the addition of a new 
chapter in every age that passes by, 
But when it is pretended that the 
Eternal had once the habit of revealing 
Himself to men but has long since 
ceased to do so, how is it possible but 
that sooner or later that degrading con- 
ception of Him should spring up which 
exhibits Him as an ecclesiastical poten. 
tate of declining influence and a teacher 
of old-fashioned science? If it was by 
constantly growing and expanding that 
the religion of Moses survived all other 
religions of antiquity and became the 
religion of Europe, what can be expected 
but that by reversing this rule, by de. 
claring itself complete and its canon of: 
inspiration closed, it will in an age of 
busy thought and progress lose all the 
ascendency it has gained? That is, the 
institution will decay—the organisation 
in which the religion was embodied, and 
which in popular parlance is confounded 
with the religion itself. But if, when 
we are told that religion is dying out, 
nothing more is meant than that eccle- 
siastical institutions have grown stil 
and unserviceable for want of timely 
reform, the phenomenon is described in 
language which is needlessly alarming. 
If that be all, organisation is by no 
means indispensable to religion—nay, 
perhaps excess of organisation is one 
of its principal dangers. If that be all, 
religion wili subsist for a time inde 
pendent of organisation, and then, 
unless it languishes from other causes, 
will gather strength to create anew for 
itself what organisation may be needful. 

And what, from our point of view, 
shall we say of that revival of religion 
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in England in the first half of this 
century, which already looks so curious 
when we read histories of the surplice 
controversy of thirty years ago and of 
the Gorham Case? We shall say that, 
along with religion, both superstition 
and ecclesiasticism counted for much in 
that movement. It was perhaps less 
astirring of the higher life in English 
society than a vigorous attempt to 
furbish up the old ecclesiastical machi- 
nery. It was a discovery made by the 
clergy that the indolence in which they 
had indulged did not suit an age of 
reform. The three old schools of 
Anglicanism took their turn to rouse 
themselves. After the Low Church, 
the High Church awoke in great energy, 
and then the old party of latitude re- 
vived in the Broad Church. But in all 
these revivals the question properly re- 
ligious, the question of the higher life, 
seemed almost secondary to the merely 
clerical question whether the old machi- 
nery could still be made to work. 
Clerical subscription was always in the 
foreground. Each revival seemed in 
turn to fail when it was found to strain 
the Church machinery too far. Evan- 
gelicalism was refuted by being shown 
to lead to Dissent, Tractarianism by 
being shown to lead to Popery, Broad 
Churchism by being shown to lead to 
heterodoxy. And yet this mode of 
argument was of course purely pro- 
fessional. To the simple inquirer after 
the higher life, who desired only to 
know how he and others might rise 
out of worldliness and lead a life 
worthy of the dignity of human nature, 
it was clearly important to know only 
whether the different religious systems 
put before him would help in that task, 
and not towards what quarter of the 
ecclesiastical horizon they led. Accord- 
ingly even in the midst of that revival, 
although religious controversy cecupied 
the nation in a way which astonished 
foreign observers, yet the remark was 
made by some of these, as by Bunsen, 
how verbal and superficial the con- 
troversies were, and that beside them 
there was a hollowness, a convention- 
ality of feeling, which was, in fact, 
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want of religion, and might lead sooner 
than was expected to an open rejec- 
tion of it. 

Putting, then, clerical and anti-clerical 
controversies on one side as likely to 
give us no safe gauge of the state of 
religion, we turn to quite different 
phenomena and arrive at quite different 
conclusions. We inquire, not whether 
the name of God is often in men’s mouths 
or whether they garnish their conversa- 
tion with texts of Scripture, but whether 
the realities which answer to sacred 
names, or are expressed in sacred 
oracles, influence them. And as 
tried by this criterion much that calls 
itself revival seems little to be trusted, 
so that general appearance as if in the 
last centuries religion everywhere had 
been in steady decline because the un- 
progressive Church organisations have 
declined, appears delusive. In religion 
itself what is, and for a long time 
past has been, observable, is not decline 
but reconstruction. There was indeed 
a period which may be truly called 
irreligious, which set in when men first 


began to feel deeply discontented with 


ecclesiastical systems. A good part of 
the eighteenth century was really irre- 
ligious, not because it attacked the 
Church, but because it abandoned the 
very principle of worship. Yet even 
then the advance of science was a 
redeeming feature. For to us science, 
instead of counting among the forces 
hostile to religion, is the outward mani- 
festation of one of the grandest religious 
principles ; it is the modern form of that 
old Hebrew worship which was paid to 
a Deity who was not to be represented 
in the human form. And the most 
irreligious period of the eighteenth 
century felt itself more religious in one 
respect than the seventeenth, namely, 
in having a deeper sense of God's in- 
comprehensible greatness, The ssay 
on Man is in this respect in advance of 
Paradise Lost, and much of Voltaire’s 
most reckless mockery agrees in sub- 
stance with the closing chapters of the 
Book of Job where the Almighty out 
of the whirlwind rebukes the disputing 
theologians. Nor was this feeling bar- 
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ren, for it is by recognising clearly that 
God is not a man that science becomes 
possible. Accordingly those years, other- 
wise so irreligious, are the years when 
science began its steady advance. But 
in those years everything else, Church, 
State, society itself, seemed hastening 
to ruin. Later, however, reconstruction 
begins. Virtue comes back into fashion, 
and is spoken of with affectation. This 
to us is evidence of a revival of religion. 
The religion of humanity begins to take 
its place beside that worship of Deity 
which is Science. All those ideas which 
form the basis of Christianity proper 
are now, as it were, rediscovered. Re- 
spect for humble life, tenderness for 
children, pity for the poor, are awakened 
in turn. Soon rights of man are heard 
of, and a kind of wild Pentecost of the 
revived religion is witnessed. The 
story does not need telling again, nor 
what strange effects followed from the 
lighting of a spark of inspiration upon so 
much explosive matter. All the strange- 
ness could not prevent the nations from 


feeling that “still the light that led 
astray was light from Heaven.” A sort 
of new birth of the moral virtues takes 
place in the very midst of massacres 


and lawless wars. And in our view 
such a result is far better evidence of 
a revival of religion than the building 
of many new churches or the reviving 
of many obsolete controversies. In the 
same age Nature vindicated again her 
old right to worship from poets and 
artists, and thus the three admirations 
which constitute religion, and the proper 
adjustment of which to each other con- 
stitutes pure and healthy religion, were 
restored to men. 

What was then begun has continued 
since. The nineteenth century has been 
still more plainly a time of reconstruc- 
tion. How is it possible for those who 
believe that religion is to be tested by 
its fruits to consider the present a period 
of decline in religion? Has it not been 
an age of great improvements, of great 
emancipations? Slavery abolished in 
the New World and serfdom in the Old, 
despotism and unjust privilege almost 
suppressed ; these are the larger results. 


Failures and partial retrogression have 
not been wanting, nor crimes on a great 
scale; but these have been compara- 
tively accidental and transitory. Were 
religion really dying out we should have 
that sense of desertion and desolation 
which has been felt in some former 
periods ; but the sense of progress is in 
this age stronger than usual. ‘Those who 
think the sense of health and progress 
consistent with the disappearance of reli- 
gion teach men to regard religion as a 
thing superfluous. So much may be urged 
upon those who, identifying religion with 
Christianity, look upon virtue as its 
only fruit. To us the signs of religious 
revival are much more numerous. For 
we look upon the advance of science as 
among the greatest of these, and when 
we see this taking quite a new rate of 
rapidity, when we see the love of science 
passing from the few to the many, and 
the contemplation of the laws of Nature 
taking its place among the habitual en- 
joyments of life, we recognise a new 
revelation, and the opening of a new 
channel of communion between man 
and the Eternal. 

Nevertheless, what to the writer a 
all this seems palpably clear will no 
doubt be condemned by many reader 
as vague. They will say that it is easy 
to make out religion prosperous by col- 
lecting all the hopeful signs that the 
age presents, and attributing them arbi- 
trarily to a single secret cause, and then, 
still more arbitrarily, and in defiance of 
all usage, calling that secret cause re 
ligion. Religion, they will insist, means, 
and must mean, churches and clergymen, 
and you determine the condition of it 
by ascertaining what proportion of the 
population goes to church, and whether 
the number of candidates for orders in- 
creases or diminishes, just as you ascer 
tain the state of trade by looking at the 
returns of export and import. One cal 
only hope by slow degrees to remove 
prejudice which will know nothing of 
the chief lesson taught by ecclesiastical 
history, that religion is constantly at wat 
with its own organization—a prejudice 
which, if transferred to politics, would 
argue a country to be in a state of poli- 
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tical decline, in which resistance was 
offered to a tyrannous government. The 
excuse for it is that whereas in earlier 
times, as at the Reformation, those who 
rebelled against the reigning Church 
did so in the name of religion, and be- 
gan immediately to frame new Churches, 
in this age the rebellion repudiates the 
name of religion altogether, and would 
destroy the Church without substitut- 
ing anything for it. It has chosen to 
identify religion with its corruptions, 
and when it speaks of its own positive 
objects, calls them by new names—the 
most secular that can be chosen. Ac- 
cordingly it will seem to many perverse 
that I should urge the improvements of 
modern life and the reform of abuses 
in proof of the vitality of religion. 
“What has all this to do with religion ? 
It is progress, civilisation, if you will ; 
but religion (¢.e. of course, churches and 
parsons) has nothing to do with it, and 
has, in fact, throughout rather hindered 
than furthered it.” 

Now it is not from carelessness or 
looseness of thought that religion is 
here spoken of as identical with civilis- 
ation. No doubt it is a common abuse 
of high-sounding names to apply them 
to anything which, being in itself good, 
belongs to the genus of which they de- 
note some one species, as, in politics, 
whatever people approve is, in England 
at least, peremptorily called liberty. 
We, however, mean seriously to assert 
that the civilisation of a nation or an 
age is strictly the religion of the nation 
or age; at least that if any distinction 
is to be made between them it can only 
be the distinction between the external 
and the internal, so that civilisation 
should express the habits and ways of 
acting, religion the views and principles 
out of which they spring. This is the 
idea which has dictated these papers, 
and we have laboured to show that 
what is so vaguely called civilisation, or, 
more distinctly, culture, is not a mere 
mass of conveniences, comforts, or con- 
trivances stored up by nations out of 
their experience, but a system of living 
corresponding to the growth of the 
higher life within them, and everywhere 


closely connected with their religion, 
except when, according to well-known 
laws, the religion, corrupted or paralysed 
by its own organization, assumes a new 
and morbid character. When this hap- 
pens it is evident that the real religion 
of the nation must be distinguished 
from its nominal one; the formularies 
or catechisms in use no longer express 
what it is, but.only what it was, and in 
this case, in order to ascertain it, you 
must take the unorganised civilisation 
of the nation, its customs and ways of 
life, and infer from this, with the help 
of its literature, what its religion now 
really is. 

It is difficult to catch what is cha- 
racteristic about these ways of life so 
long as you look only at the nation 
itself, or all the nations that share them. 
But the civilisation of a nation becomes 
at once visible by contrast when it is 
compared with nations whose civilisa- 
tion is different. And the principal 
outlines of our own European civilisa- 
tion have become plain to us all, partly 
through our dealings with Asiatics, 
partly through our dealings with those 
among ourselves who disapprove of it 
and would drag us back into the ways 
of life we have abandoned. Thus we 
find ourselves able toe teach the whole 
Asiatic world that definiteness of con- 
ception, accuracy of observation and 
computation, that intellectual conscien- 
tiousness and patience, which are neces- 
sary to science. This, then, is one 
leading constituent of our civilisation, 
and we recognise it to be so. Closely 
connected with this is the active spirit 
which believes that man’s condition can 
be bettered by his efforts. Then comes 
that constituent which is so conspicuous 
that we often summarily call it civilisa- 
tion, viz., humanity. No doubt it does 
not characterise European civilisation 
alone, but it does characterise it, and in 
a peculiarly effective, because peculiarly 
active and hopeful form, and in many 
nations outside that sphere it is almost 
wholly wanting. Then come many other 
principles affecting man’s dealings with 
his kind, respect for women, respect for 
individual liberty, respect for misfor- 
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tune, &c. And again, when we look 
back upon our own past we discover 
that our civilisation has in the later 
centuries acquired a new principle, that 
it has thrown off that dread of external 
nature, and that depreciation of the 
present life in comparison with the 
future which marked Monasticism and 
Puritanism, and has found in the enjoy- 
ment of natural forms not merely an 
allowable pleasure, but a great spring of 
mental health. 

This, then, is our civilisation, not as 
one may think it ought to be, but as it 
evidently is. And the religion that 
inspires it is scarcely less evident. 
That scientific spirit of observation and 
method is the worship of God, whose 
ways are not as our ways, but whose 
law is eternal, and in the knowledge of 
whom alone is solid well-being. That 
spirit of active humanity is Christianity, 
and it is supplemented by several other 
forms of the worship of Man which 
have grown up round it. Lastly, that 
enjoyment of the visible world is a 
fragment saved from the wreck of 
Paganism. It is the worship of the 
forms of Nature derived from Greece, 
first widely diffused at the Renaissance, 
and welcomed since and spread still 
more widely by artist natures from age 
toage. Now this threefold religion is not 
in a state of decline. What is in a state 
of decline is the body of ecclesiastical or- 
ganisations whose doors are not promptly 
enough thrown open to receive it. 

So far then of the difference between 
the view here taken of religion and the 
popular view. But how far is the 
popular view identical with real 
Christianity ? In differing from it do 
we cease to be Christians? Do we leave 
Christianity behind us? Evidently 
there is no reason why we should. 
Against popular Christianity, the re- 
ligious men of almost every generation 
have protested, declaring that it was 
not genuine Christianity, but a cor- 
ruption of it. We may do the same 
and represent that our ideas are all 
Christian, and lie hidden in the original 
documents of the faith, Are we pre- 
pared to do this ? 
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Certainly not altogether. It is 
evidently contrary to our conception of 
the Deity, as the Eternal Power of th: 
universe—Der da waltet gut und gros 
—to imagine that His revelation cf 
Himself could be confined to om 
country and nation. If this seems 
here and there to be asserted in the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, we 
ascribe it to a narrowness which few 
nations—and our own less than most— 
are free from. We regard the religion 
which lies at the bottom of modem 
civilisation as containing elements almost 
unknown both to ancient Judaism and 
to primitive Christianity. The scientific 
impulse is foreign to both, and not less 
the artistic ; and these have come to us 
from quite other sources. Yet even 
here, as we have had occasion to remark, 
the new elements are only additional, 
not in any way incompatible or dis- 
cordant with the old. The spirit of joy 
and nature-worship finds no asceticism 
to combat in the original religious tra- 
dition. It finds the Founder of Chris- 
tianity separating Himself in a pointed 
manner from asceticism, and dropping 
at times words which a lake poet 
might take for his motto. It finds the 
prophets of Judaism describing nature 
with free enjoyment. And the zeal 
against anthropomorphism, though it 
did not in the Hebrew race lead to 
science, is yet strikingly in harmony 
with the scientific spirit. If our men of 
science wished to give to their favourite 
conviction about the Unknown and 
Unknowable, an imaginative form in 
which it might work upon the popular 
mind, they would find that the work 
has already been done for them in an 
incomparable manner by the prophets 
of the Old Testament. But beyond this 
and some rude outlines of a philosophy 
of universal history which are to be 
discerned in the prophetic books, it is 
plain that we do not draw our science 
or our art from the sources from which 
we draw our Christianity. It is plain, 
also, that neither art nor science has 
flourished freely where Christianity bas 
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assert that we cannot do with 
Christianity alone, is not to abandon 
Christianity, nor is it to assert that 
within its own province, anything can 
come into competition with Christianity, 
much less supersede it. 

That province is the province of 
morals, of man’s struggle towards his 
ideal. Assuredly here, too, it is con- 
trary to our principles to imagine that 
the Eternal exhausted Himself long 
ago, and for many centuries has had 
nothing more to reveal. We believe 
that those who assert this in words, 
deny it unconsciously in their actions. 
Else why do they read new biographies 
with such interest? Why do they 
crowd with such enthusiasm in every 
generation round new objects of ad- 
miration, the hero, or the saint, or the 
adored teacher? The ideal of humanity 
is not so revealed once for all, but that 
it needs continually to be presented 
again, that we may see its bearing in 
the midst of the new conditions into 
which mankind are brought. Butwehold 
at the same time that it was by and in 
Jesus Christ that man was aroused— 
that is, in these western regions—to the 
worship most necessary to him, to the 
religion which gives life to morality, 
and that the introduction of this highest 
worship was both so made and so re- 
corded that the record is the most pre- 
cious among all the heirlooms of our 
race. We hold that though there may 
arise by chance a Zoilus who has the 
courage of his stupidity, and will tell 
the world boldly that he doesn’t see it, 
yet few people would listen to him if 
their minds were not irritated by 
the professional pedantry with which 
the subject has been handled, and if 
the origins of Christianity were not 
contemplated through a vista of cen- 
turies, in which it was barbarised, and 
in which it became at times a wild 
superstition or a childish mythology, 
though not losing, even in these perver- 
sions, its original elevation and tender- 
ness ; at times a merciless, though even 
then, it may be, a necessary and bene- 
ficial theocracy. So far from having 
gained an accidental importance beyond 
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its desert, nothing has been so unjustly 
misrepresented, so unfairly judged, or 
mixed up with so much that it has no 
concern with, as Christianity, and yet in 
spite of all this, it remains the core, the 
best and most precious part of that 
religion of modern civilisation which 
we have described as extending beyond 
it. To pretend to be able to dispense 
with it would be a folly as well as an 
impiety, even if all the sacerdotalism 
and spiritual tyranny which have 
gathered round it, could fairly be laid 
to its account. But the charges against 
it fall to the ground when we look 
back to its original character, and see 
how deeply penetrated it was with the 
idea of progress. If the religion of 
modern civilisation is not quite the 
same thing even in its moral part as 
the religion of the New Testament, if 
it has grown larger and richer with the 
process of time, we may fairly say that 
it is all the more Christian on that 
account. It is what Christianity would 
be if it had been allowed to develop 
itself in the spirit of its founders, and 
of their precursors, the prophets. For 
in the original-plan it is assumed, what 
sacerdotalism denies, that new light is 
ever to be expected, and that the divine 
revelation of one age gives place in due 
season to the larger revelation of 
another. With what asingular mixture 
of reverence, and the sense of superiority, 
does the young Christian Church look 
back upon its Jewish parent! It is an 
inimitable model of the way the ages 
should behave to each other. There is no 
touch of rebellion, and yet there is the 
calmest assertion of freedom. There 
is no depreciation of the old truth, no 
denial that it was divine, and yet the 
firmest assertion of the new truth as 
divine also, and still more divine. 
Who can doubt that that Apostolical 
Age which so treated its predecessors, 
desired and expected to be so treated 
in turn by its successors? Who that 
reads its glowing expectations of the 
future can fail to see that it did not look 
forward to a Christianity of timid 
repetition, a commentatorial age of 
religion, but to an unheard-of increase 
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and diffusion of the spirit of prophecy ? 
Who that knows the ring of original 
Christianity does not hear it in those 
words of Milton: “ In that day it shall 
no more be said as in scorn that it was 
never yet seen in such a fashion, when 
men have better learned that the times 
and seasons pass along under Thy feet, 
to go and come at Thy bidding?” 

This notion of modern civilisation 
as constituting or as enshrining a re- 
ligion which, though not exclusively, is 
yet substantially Christian, may provoke 
the following objection. It may be said 
that civilisation is a matter of birth and 
physical conditions, that it is to nations 
what personal character isto individuals, 
a thing peculiar to themselves and in- 
communicable, whereas Christianity 
announced itself as something publish- 
able, and to be published to all nations, 
a gospel or message, the acceptance of 
which would elevate men to a higher 
spiritual condition. The world was 
lying in darkness, and the new reli- 
gion was to rise upon it like a sun. 
Certainly Christianity did announce 
itself so, and it is curious to observe 
with what helpless automatism Chris- 
tian teachers repeat the original lan- 
guage, forgetting that what was news 
when it was first announced, can hardly 
continue news when it has been repeated 
with unparalleled reiteration for eighteen 
centuries ; and that unless Christianity 
has broken its promise, the world that 
lay in darkness before it was preached, 
must now lie in light. But is it true 
that modern civilisation does not re- 
semble Christianity in this respect? 
that it belongs to a few countries in 
Europe, among which it has grown up 
in some way only half understood, and 
that it can never be communicated to 
other races? Does it consist merely of 
certain habits or ways of action which, 
though convenient, can yet never be 
referred to any principle, so that 
nothing like a creed or catechism of 
civilisation could ever be drawn up? 
Because this has, perhaps, never been 
attempted, it does not follow that it is 
impossible. We remember that much 
of what constitutes Christianity lay for 


a long time hidden in Judaism, passive 
and unaggressive, and it also seems that 
the other great aggressive religion of 
the world, Buddhism, did not begin 
its missionary course for some centuries 
after its foundation. May not the 
same change pass over modern civilisa- 
tion? May not it too have at last its 
missionaries conscious and devoted ! 

Civilisation again is often spoken of 
in a sceptical tone, as if it were only a 
flattering name which nations give to 
their own usages which, from mere 
prejudice, they regard as superior to the 
usages of foreigners, whereas in reality 
each nation develops for itself the way 
of life that suits it best, so that each 
nation would do wisely to stick to the 
usages it has inherited. 

Assuredly—to deal with the last 
question first—it will never do for one 
nation to set up its own culture as the 
standard which all mankind should 
conform to. An absolute civilisation, 
such as might deserve to have its formu 
laries and its missionaries, could only be 
gathered from a comparison of the 
usages of very many nations. But then 
when we speak of modern civilisation, 
we actually mean a civilisation of this 
kind. The usages of nations have actv- 
ally been carefully compared in recent 
times; even many nations differing 
most widely from the European have 
been studied with sympathy and 
candour ; and in consequence we cal 
and do now speak of civilisation with- 
out exclusive reference to our own 
usages. Nothing could be worse than 
for any nation to preach its own culture 
as a gospel of deliverance to mankind; 
yet the English in India may, with 
perfect modesty, with perfect conscious- 
ness of their own woful deficiencies, 
assert that part at least of the gospel of 
civilisation is committed to them t 
preach there—for instance, scientific 
method, for this they know is not 
peculiar to themselves, but belongs to 
absolute civilisation. 

This example may show that it is 
actually not impossible to draw out 
into a formulary the principles of abso- 
lute civilisation. An attempt has been 
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made in these papers to give distinct- 
ness to some of these principles, and in 
this way to bring out the conception 
of a religion which censists, not of the 
crotchets of any individual, but of those 
grand views of life which may fairly be 
said to have been revealed to our times 
by the Eternal, because they have com- 
mended themselves to whole nations, 
and have then victoriously invaded 
other nations, subduing mankind with 
large and gradual processes of conviction. 
And if there exist this absolute civilisa- 
tion, it is certainly not true that it can- 
not be propagated, but can only be 
called into existence within a new 
population by the same inscrutable and 
gradual influences which created it 
originally. The culture of a nation is 
eminently capable of being transmitted 
to other nations by direct teaching, and 
by the exhibition of its fruits, appealing 
to the admiration and envy of those 
alien to it. We may wonder and 
conjecture in what way, and through 
what causes, the old Hellenic culture 
sprang up, and concentrated itself at 
Athens; but when this had happened, 
there was no such mystery about the 
way in which it could be propagated 
further. The Hellenising of other 
nations went on easily and naturally, 
because all who saw what Hellenic 
culture could do, desired to participate 
in it, and would not be refused their 
share. 

Now the culture of modern Europe— 
not those views of life which are matters 
of controversy among us, but those in 
which all who have a high standard 
agree—is now what Hellenic culture was 
in the days of Alexander, what Hebrew 
culture was in the time of the early 
Church ; it is a great religion about to 
gather all nations into its communion. 
It conquers wherever it comes, not so 
much by argument as by an evident 
superiority that makes argument super- 
fluous. Our missionaries go out to 
convert the Hindoos to our ecclesiastical 
Christianity, and not without success ; 
but meanwhile without missionaries the 
Hindoos are converted to Europeanism, 
to that total of views and principles 
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which is so much larger than ecclesiasti- 
cal Christianity. They are converted to 
our science, to our energetic mode of 
life; so that their old traditional 
religion seems not unlikely to pass 
away from their minds like a dream ; 
and we might influence them much 
more powerfully if we ourselves were 
not so backward in some parts of 
European culture, if our Christianity 
were not so dry and formal, and all our 
religion so much corrupted by worldly 
views. 

It is easy to trace in the life of 
Livingstone, and in other records of 
modern missions, that the view here 
presented has often occurred to practical 
men, and that there is something very 
unnatural in separating our Christianity 
from the rest of our civilisation, as if it 
alone deserved to be carried to the 
heathen as a message of redemption ; 
and as if there ought not to be mission- 
aries to preach to the heathen those 
laws of nature upon which health, 
whether bodily or intellectual, depends, 
or those truths about institution and 
government which are, the life of 
society. 

This great modern religion, of which 
Christianity is the core, requires just as 
much to be sedulously preached and in- 
culcated within the limits where it is 
professed, as to be carried beyond them. 
For within those limits it has been cor- 
rupted into numberless heresies. There 
is the asceticism which disbelieves in 
nature, the obscurantism which shrinks 
from science, and will not know God 
as He is, the scientific fanaticism and 
cynicism which reject humanity. And 
worse than all these heresies there is 
the naked irreligion which believes in 
nothing, that is, worships nothing, and 
aims only at the getting, or increasing, 
or consuming of a livelihood. 

Here, too, at home as well as in the 
fields of missionary enterprise, it is easy 
to see that the mistake made is that of 
putting a part of our religion for the 
whole, of supposing that we are merely 
Christians in the ecclesiastical sense of 
the word, when in fact our religion is 
something beyond comparison wider. 
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Onur religion, what is it in reality but 
the great system of views which sup- 
ports the higher life in us? And what 
then in all this system of views can be 
outside of the province of the religious 
teacher? But our religious teachers 
have thoroughly accustomed themselves 
to the notion that they have no concern 
with, perhaps, the greater part of this 
province. It costs them nothing to 
admit that there may be great laws of 
the universe profoundly affecting the 
life of man ; that there may be elevating 
thoughts, nay that there may be noble 
deeds and noble characters fit to be set up 
as examples, which nevertheless do not 
concern them at all as religious teachers, 
and have no bearing upon religion. 
“If this be not worship,” says Carlyle 
somewhere, “ why then I say the more 
pity for worship!” And just such is 
the reflection which mankind have long 
been making upon that definition of 
religion which has been put before them 
by the teachers of it. The consequence 
is that it is now proposed to exclude 
religious teaching from schools, and 


that the theological faculty begins to 
be abolished in universities, while many 
of the most serious-minded men feel 


that little will be lost. Religion has 
been so defined, that morality can be 
separated from it, that the laws of the 
universe can be separated from it, that 
all noble and elevating arts can be 
separated from it ; what wonder then 
that nothing but a caput mortuum seems 
to remain ? 

In spite of all that can be said of 
scientific objections to Christian doc- 
trine, it is most plain that the decline 
observable in the influence of religious 
teachers is owing, not to anything they 
have taught, but to what they have 
not taught. “The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed.” While new know- 
ledge of God, of man, and of nature 
has been pouring in upon us for genera- 
tions past, while society has taken new 
forms, so as to need new advice and 
new instruction, religious teaching has 
remained much the same. “It may 
be true, it may even be good, but it 
is not God’s truth, it is not religion.” 
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Subtle distinction! Meanwhile the 
more liberal-minded among religious 
teachers have laboured commendably 
to show that the new truths are not 
inconsistent with the old oracles, so 
that there is no reason to reject either, 
or that Prophets and Apostles have said 
things which make it conceivable that 
they would not have disapproved, or 
perhaps that they in some degree 
anticipated, the modern discoveries. 
But that God can reveal a new truth 
which may stand on the same level as 
the old, they will hardly admit, and 
so they scarcely get beyond tolerance 
for such new truths, or can be brought 
to conceive that they may deserve pre- 
cedence over the old, as in fact they 
generally do. ‘Thus while the mass of 
religious teachers are lost in the depths 
of the past, the more liberal are com- 
monly just sighting the present. Un- 
fortunately those who are to be taught, 
at least the more busy-minded of them, 
know nothing of the past, but live 
wholly either in the struggles of the 
present, or in wild dreams of the 
future. 

Were it otherwise, the decline of 
churches would be by no means such 
as we see. The arguments against 
miracles, or those against a future life, 
are by no means so convincing, but that 
they could easily be resisted, or almost 
disregarded, by churches which preached 
the real religion of the age. The 
churches lose their hold, not because 
they dare to hope more than science 
does, but because they respond so little 
to the positive aspirations, admirations, 
devotions of the age, not, in a word, 
because they teach more than men can 
believe, but because they teach in- 
finitely less, They are dragged down 
by the superstition that God has long 
ago ceased to reveal truth, and that the 
truths which have come to mankind 
since, though not wanting in certainty 
nor yet in importance, are destitute 
somehow of a certain quality of sacred- 
ness. It would be hard indeed to 
define this quality, or to say why it is 
that some doctrines are fit to be 
preached from pulpits and called 
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religious, while others are not so, 
though admitted to be both true and 
to affect nearly the higher life of man. 
But the test is none the less effective 
for being so wholly unreasonable, and 
it excludes most of the doctrines which 
form the real religion of the present age. 
} The reason why it seems worth while 

to state all this, is that in Protestant 
churches, at least, nothing stands in the 
way of an immediate and complete 
reform. They are bound by no Sylla- 
bus. No articles surely have ever laid 
it down that the Almighty has finally 
ceased to reveal new truth to man, and 
that it is heterodox to say that those 
true ideas with which the world is now 
alive, and of which only germs, or not 
even germs are to be found in the 
Scriptures, come from the same source 
from whence prophets of old drew 
truth, from the source in fact from 
which Christianity appears to teach 
that all truth comes. It is worth while 
to point out that the real cause of de- 
cline in Churches is not the so-called 
conflict of religion with science, that is, 
not the disagreement of their positive 
teaching with the philosophy of the 
age, but something quite different, viz. 
their want of any positive teaching upon 
the topics in which the age is most 
interested. If this distinction were 
once apprehended, the hopelessness 
which paralyses so many religious men 
night pass away. To reconcile religion 


with science is a great matter, and 
many of those who have the strongest 
faith that the reconciliation can and 
will be accomplished feel entirely 
unable to contribute towards it. The 
other work of filling up the gaps of 
religion, of doing justice to the ne- 
glected revelation of the eighteen 
centuries which have passed since the 
canon of inspiration was said to be 
closed, of admitting into the creeds 
and catechisms of religion all those 
truths about God and man which a 
sacerdotal prejudice has hitherto pro- 
nounced “common and unclean,” this 
work is not so difficult. It need not 
strain the formularies of any church. 
It might go forward without secession 
and without schism. And yet it is as 
much more important than the other 
work as it is less difficult, For the 
opposition of science is only formidable 
to a religion which lacks inherent 
vitality. When the prophetic power 
has gone out of a Church the boldness 
of the hopes and promises on which it 
is built ceases to appear sublime, and 
then the world gains courage to criticise 
and to sneer; but when she recovers 
her grasp of reality, and her prophets 
enrich their eloquence with fresh obser- 
vation, and warm it with first-hand con- 
viction, the peevish negations—not of 
science but of scientific people—die 
away again speedily into inaudible 
murmurs. 


To be continued. 
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YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 


PART IY. 
CHAPTER X. 


Waite Lady Stanton spread the news 
of the arrival of the Musgrave chil- 
dren among the upper classes, this in- 
formation was given to the lower, 
an equally or perhaps even more im- 
portant item in their history, by an 
authority of a very different kind, to 
whom, indeed, it would have been 
bitter to think that she was the chan- 
nel of communication with the lower 
orders. But such is the irony of cir- 
cumstances that it was Mrs. Penni- 
thorne who prided herself upon her 
gentility, and who would have made 
any sacrifice rather than descend to a 
sphere beneath her, who conveyed the 
report, which ran through the village 
like wildfire, and which spread over 
the surrounding country as rapidly 
and effectually as if it had been 
made known by beacons on the hill- 
tops. The village was more interested 
in the news than any other circle in 
the country could be, partly because 
the reigning house in a village is its 
standing romance, the drama most 
near to it, and most exciting when 
there is any drama at all; and partly 
for still more impressive personal 
reasons. The Castle had done much 
for the district in this way, having 
supplied it with more exciting food 
in the way of story and incident than 
any other great house in the north 
country. There had been a long inter- 
val of monotony, but now it appeared 
to all concerned that the more stirring 
circle of affairs was about to begin 
again. The manner in which the story 
fully reached the village was simple 
enough. Mrs. Pennithorne had, as 
might have been expected, failed en- 
tirely with Mary’s frock. It would 


not “come” as she wanted it to 
come, let her do what she would; 
and when all her own efforts had failed, 
and the stuff was effectually spoiled, 
soiled and crumpled, and incapable of 
ever looking better than secondhand 
under any circumstances, she called 
in the doctor, as people are apt to do 
when they have cobbled at themselves 
in vain. The dress doctor in Penning- 
hame and the neighbourhood, the rule 
of fashion, the grand authority for 
everything in the way of chiffons, wasa 
certain Miss Price, a lively little old 
woman, who had one of the best houses 
in the village, where she let lodgings 
on occasion, but always made dresses, 
She had been in business a great many 
years, and was an authority both up 
and down the water. It was not 
agreeable to Miss Price to be called in 
at the last moment as it were, to heal 
theailmentsof Mary’sfrock ; but partly 
because it was the clergyman’s house, 
and partly because of the gossip which 
was always involved she obeyed the 
summons, as she had done on many 
previous occasions. And she did her 
best, as Mrs. Pennithorne had done 
her worst, upon the little habiliment. 
“Ladies know nothing about such 
things,”’ the little dressmaker said, pin- 
ning and unpinning with energetic care 
and rapidity. And the Vicar’s wife, 
who looked on helpless but admiring, 
accepted the condemnation because of 
the flattery involved ; for Mrs. Pen was 
elevated over Miss Price by so brief 
an interval that this accusation was a 
kind of acknowledgment of her 
gentility, and did her good, though 
it was not meant to be complimentary. 
She liked to feel that hers was that 
ladylike uselessness which is only 
appropriate to high position. She 
simpered a little, and avowed that 
indeed she had never been brought up 
to know about such things; and while 
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Miss Price put the spoiled work to 
rights the Vicar’s wife did her best to 
entertain the beneficent fairy who was 
bringing the chaos into order. She 
did not blurt out suddenly the news 
with which she was overbrimming, but 
brought it forth cunningly in the course 
of conversation in the most agreeable 
way. 

“ Have you any news, Miss Price?” 
she said; “ but I tell the Vicar that 
nothing ever happens here. The peo- 
ple don’t even die.” 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am. There’s 
two within the last three months ; but 
to be sure they were long past three- 
score and ten.” 

“That is what Isay. It’s so healthy 
at Penninghame. Look at the old 
Squire now, how hale and hearty he 
is—and after all he has come through.” 

“Yes, he has come through a deal,” 
said Miss Price, putting her pins in 
her mouth, ‘‘and that’s too true.”’ 

“ Poor old man; and still more and 
more to put up with. Have you seen 
the children, Miss Price? Oh dear! 
didn’t you know? Perhaps I ought 
not to have mentioned it; but people 
cannot hide up children as they hide 
secrets. I have been living here for 
ten years and I scarcely know the 
rights of the story about John Mus- 
grave yet.” 

“Children!” said Miss Price, with 
a start which shook the pins out of her 
fingers. ‘To be sure—that came in a 
coach from Pennington with a play- 
acting sort of a woman. But what 
has that to do with Mr. John?”’ 

The dressmaker dropped Mary’s 
frock upon her knees in the excite- 
ment of her feelings. There was 
more than curiosity involved. ‘To 
be sure,” she said. “To be sure!” 
going on with her own thoughts, 
“where should they come but to the 
Castle? and who should have them 
but his family? ‘Lizabeth Bampffylde 
is a wronged woman, but not even me, 
I wouldn’t trust the children to her. 
His children! though they would be 
hers too a 

“What do you mean, Miss Price?” 
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said Mrs. Pen, half offended; “are 
you going out of your senses? I tell 
you something about the Squire’s 
family and you get into a way about it 
as if it could be anything to you.” 

Miss Price recovered her composure 
with a rapid effort, but her little pale 
countenance reddened. 

“Nothing to me, ma’am,” she said, 
with what she felt to be a proper 
pride. “But if Mr. John has chil- 
dren, if that is what you mean, they 
had a mother as well as a father ; and 
there was a time when that was some 
thing to me.” 

“Oh!” cried the Vicar’s wife, 
“then you knew Mrs. John; tell me 
about her. She was a low girl, that 
is all I know.” 

‘She was no low girl, whoever told 
you,” cried the little dressmaker. “‘ She 
was one as folks were fond of, as fond 
as if she had been a princess. She 
was no more low than—I am; she 
was———”’ 

“ Oh, I did not mean to offend you, 
Miss Price. Of course I know how 
respectable you are—but not the equal 
of the Squire, you know, or of ee 

Miss Price looked at the woman who 
had spoiled Mary’s frock. There she 
stood, limp, and faded, and genteel, 
with no capacity in her fingers and 
not much in her head, with a smile of 
conscious superiority yet condescension, 
Miss Price was not her equal. ‘Good 
Lord! as if I would be that useless,” 
she said to herself, “‘ for all the money 
in the world ! or to be as grand as the 
Queen!”’’ But though she was at once 
exasperated and contemptuous, polite- 
ness and policy at once forbade her to 
say anything. She would not “set up 
her face to a lady,’’ even when so very 
unimpressive as Mrs. Pennithorne ; 
and it did not become the dressmaker 
in the village to be openly scornful of 
the Vicar’s wife. She saved herself 
by taking up again with energy and 
devotion the scattered pins and the 
miserable little spoiled bodice of 
Mary’s frock. 

“ T am glad you knowabout this girl,” 
said Mrs, Pen, satisfied to have subdued 
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her opponent, “ for I want so much to 
hear about her. One cannot get much 
information from a gentleman, Miss 
Price. They tell you, oh yes, she was 
a pretty creature ! as if that is all you 
cared to know.” 

“Tt’s what tells most with the 
gentlemen, ma'am,” said Miss Price, 
recovering her composure. “ Yes, that 
she was. I've looked at her many a 
time and said just the same to myself. 
‘Well, you are a pretty creature!’ I 
don't wonder if their heads get turned 
when they are as pretty as that, though 
it isn’t only the pretty ones that get 
their heads turned. The girls that 
I've had through my hands! and not 
one in ten that went through with the 
business and kept it up as it ought to 
be kept up.” 

“Was Mrs. John Musgrave in the 
business? Was she in your hands? I 
declare! Did he marry her from your 
house ?” 

‘She was come of wild folks,” said 
Miss Price; “‘ there was gipsy blood 
in them. They had a little bit of a 
sheep farm up among the hills in their 
best days, and a lone house, where 
there wasn’t a stranger to be seen 
twice in a year. ‘Lizabeth Bamffylde, 
that’s her mother, comes about the vil- 
lage still. I can’t tell you what she does, 
she sells her eggs and chickens, and 
maybe she does tell fortunes. I won't 
say. Shenever told memine. I took 
a fancy to the lass, and I said, ‘ Bring 
her to me. I'll take her. I'll train her 
a bit.’ Oh, how little we know ! If I had 
but let her bide on the fells !—but what 
a pretty one she was. Sucheyesas she 
had, and a skin that wasn’t to say dark 
it was brown, but so clear! like the 
water when the sun is in it.” 

“You seem to think a great deal of 
people being pretty.” 

“So I do, ma’am, more than I ought. 
A woman should have more sense. 
I'm near as easy led away as the 
gentlemen. But there’s different kinds 
of beauty, and that is what they more 
see as want it most. There's pretty 
They seem 
Now that’s where 
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the men fails,” said the little dress. 
maker; “‘ all’s one to them, good or bad, 
they never see any difference. Lily 
was never one of the bad ones, poor 
dear. Lily ? yes, that was the young 
woman; but she’s not such a young 
woman, not a girl now. Shell be 
thirty-seven or eight, close upon that, if 
she’s living this day.” 

“She is not living—she died five 
years ago; and Miss Musgrave won't 
believe me that she ought to go into 
black for her,” said Mrs. Pennithorne, 

“Ah!” said Miss Price with a 
sharp cry. She dropped her work at 
her feet with an indifference to it 
which deeply aggrieved Mrs. Penni- 
thorne. The announcement took her 
altogether by surprise, and went to 
her heart. ‘ Dead! oh my poor Lily, 
my poor Lily! Was I thinking ill o’ 
thee? Dead! and so many left—and 
her in her prime!” Sudden sobs 
stopped the good little woman's 
speech with which she struggled as 
she went on, making a brave effort to 
recover herself as she picked up the 
little dress. ‘“‘I beg your pardon, 
ma’am, but it was so sudden ; it took 
me unprepared. Oh, ma’am, that’s 
the worst of it when you have to do 
with girls. Few of them go through 
with the business, though it would be 
best for them; they turn every one 
to her own way ; that’s scripture, but 
I mean it. They marry, and they 
think themselves so grand with their 
children, and it kills ’em. Oh, if I 
had but left her on the fells ! or if she 
had stuck by the business like me!” 

“T did not think you took so much 
interest in her,” said Mrs. Pen, feel- 
ing guilty. “If I had known you 
cared, I would have been more careful 
what I said. But nobody seemed to 
think much of her. It is always the 
Musgraves the Vicar speaks of.” 

“The Vicar thought of nothing 
but Miss Mary,” said Miss Price 
hastily ; then she corrected herself. 
“T mean of womanfolk,” she said; 
“the Musgraves, ma’am, as you say, 
that was all he thought of. And 
that’s alway« the way as far as I can 
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judge. The gentry thinks of their 
own side, and we that are but small 
folks, we thinks of ours; it’s natural. 
Miss Musgrave was not much to me. 
I] never made her but one thing, and 
that was a cotton, a common morn- 
ing frock ; she was too grand to have 
her things made by the likes of me ; 
but Lily, she sat by my side and 
sewed at the same seam. And she’s 
dead! the bonniest lass on all the 
water, as the village folks say.” 
“You don’t talk like the village 
folks, Miss Price.”’ 

“No. I’m from the south, as they 
call it—except when a word creeps in 
now and again through being so long 
here. It’s all pinned and straight, 
ma’am, now. It was done almost 
before I heard the news—and I’m 
glad of it, for my eyesight goes when 
I begins to cry. I don’t think you 
can go wrong now,” said Miss Price 
with a sigh, knowing the powers of 
her patroness in that direction. ‘It’s 
as well as I can make it—pinned, and 
basted, and straight before your hand. 
No, thank you kindly, nothing for me. 
I'm that put out that the best thing 
Ican do is to get home.” 

“But dear me, Miss Price, as she 
isnot even a relation! ”’ 

“A relation, what’s thet? A girl 
that you’ve brought up is more than 
a relation,” cried the dressmaker, 
forgetting her manners. And she 
made up her pxtterns tremulously in 
alittle bundle, and hurried out with 
the briefest leavetaking, which was 
not civil, Mrs. Pennithorne said indig- 
nantly. But Miss Price, in her way, 
was as important as the Vicar’s wife 
herself, being alone in her profession, 
and enjoying a monopoly. It is pos- 
sible to be rude when you are a mono- 
plist, without damage to your trade ; 
but this, to do her justice, was not the 
motive which actuated the little 
dressmaker, who, in her nature, was 
anxiously polite and indisposed to 
offend any one; but the news she 
had heard was too much for all her 
little decorums. She made a long 
round out of her way to pass by the 
No. 210—vo. xxxv. 
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Castle, though she could scarcely tell 
why she did so—for it was not the 
children that were most in her mind. 
Indeed she scarcely remembered them 
at all, in her excitement of pain and 
hot grief which took the shape of a 
kind of fiery resentment against life 
and nature. Children! what was the 
good of the children—helpless things 
that took a woman’s life, and made 
even the rest of death bitter to her, 
wringing her heart with misery to leave 
them after costing her her life. She 
was an old maid not by accident, but 
by nature ; and what were a couple of 
miserable little children in exchange 
for the life of Lily? But when, not 
expecting to see them, not thinking 
of them save in this bitter way, Miss 
Price saw the two children at the 
door of the hall, another quick 
springing sensation rose suddenly in 
her hasty soul. She went slowly 
past, gazing at them, trying to say to 
herself that she hated the sight of 
them, Lily’s slayers! But her kind 
heart was too much for her quick 
temper, and as soon as they were out 
of sight, the little dressmaker sat 
down by the wayside and cried, sob- 
bing like a child. Little dreadful 
creatures who had worn their mother 
to death, and killed her in her prime! 
Poor little forlorn orphans without a 
mother! She did not know which 
feeling was the warmest and strong- 
est. But she reached home so shaken 
between the two emotions, that her 
present assistant who filled the place 
to which Miss Price had hoped to 
train Lily, and who was a good girl 
with no nonsense in her head, fully 
intending to go through with the 
business, was frightened by the appear- 
ance of her principal, who stumbled 
into the little parlour all garlanded 
with paper patterns, with tremulous 
step and blanched cheeks, as if she 
had seen a ghost. 

“Something’s to do!” cried the 
girl. 

Miss Price made no immediate re- 
ply, but sank into a chair to get her 
breath. 

F F 
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“Oh, nothing; nothing you know 
of,” she said at last, “nothing that 
need trouble you ;’’ and then after a 
pause, “nothing that will warn you 
even, not one of you, silly things. 
You’d all do just the same to- 
morrow, though it was to cost you 
your lives.” 

“T’ll run and get you a cup of tea,” 
said Sarah, which showed her to be a 
young woman of sense. Where lives 
the woman to whom this cordial, 
promptly and as it were accidentally 
administered, does not do good? Miss 
Price gradually recovered herself as 
she sipped the fragrant tea, and told 
her story with many sighs and la- 
mentations, yet not without a certain 
melancholy pleasure. 

“ Tf girls would only think,” she said ; 
“if they would take a warning ; but 
ne’er a one of you will do that. You 
think it’s grand to marry a gentle- 
man; but it would be far better to 
go through with the business like I’ve 
done, far better! though you'll never 
think so.” 

Sarah was respectfully sympathetic ; 
she shook her head with a look of awe 
and melancholy acquiescence ; but 
nevertheless she did not think so. She 
was only twenty, and thirty-seven was 
a good age. To marry a gentleman, 
even at the risk of dying at thirty- 
seven like Lily, was better than living 
till sixty like Miss Price; but she did 
not say so. She acquiesced, and even 
cried over the lost Lily, whom she had 
never seen, with the easy emotion of a 
girl. She herself meant sincerely to go 
through with the business ; but any- 
how Sarah was as much excited by 
the news as heart could desire. Miss 
Price was very determined that it 
should not be talked of, that the story 
should not be spread in the village. 
“Don’t let them say again it came 
from us,” she said ; but however that 
might be, before the next morning it 
had spread through the parish, and 
beyond the parish. Such things get 
into the atmosphere. What can con- 
cedl a secret? It is the one thing 
certain to be found out, and which 
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everyone is bound to know. There 
was nothing else talked about in the 
cottages or when neighbours met, for 
some days. The men talked of it 
over their beer, even, in the public 
houses. “She were a bonnie lass,” 
the elder ones said ; and all the girls 
in the district felt that they individn- 
ally might have been Lily, and felt sad 
for her. The children (who could not 
be hid) were followed by eager looks 
of curiosity when they appeared, and 
the resemblance of Lilias to her 
mother was too remarkable not to 
strike every one who had known her; 
and the entire story which had ex- 
cited the district so deeply in its time, 
and which with its mixture of al] the 
sentiments which are most interesting 
to humanity, was almost as exciting 
still as ever, was retold, a hundred 
times over, for the benefit of the 
younger generation. In these lower 
regions, as was natural, the interest 
all centred in the beautiful girl, who, 
though “come of wild folk,” and not 
even an appropriate bride for a well- 
to-do hopeful of the village, had “ the 
offer of” two gentlemen, -one the 
young lord, and the other the young 
squire. Had such fortune ever come 
before to a lass from the fells? How 
she had been courted! not as the 
village lovers wooed with a sense of 
equality, at least, if not perhaps some- 
thing more ; but John Musgrave and 
young Lord Stanton had thought no- 
body in the world like her. And 
the young lord, poor fellow! had 
even broken his word for her, a sin 
which was but a glory the more to 
Lily in the eyes ‘of the village critics— 
however bitterly it might have been 
condemned had his forsaken bride 
been a village maiden too. That this 
rivalry should have gone the length 
of blood, all for Lily’s sweet looks, was 
athing the middle-aged narrators shook 
their heads over with many a moral, 
* You see what the like of that comes 
to, lasses,” they said. But the lasses 
only put their heads closer, and felt 
their hearts beat higher. To be 
fought for, to be died for! It was 
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the terrible, no doubt, but glorious. 
Such things never happen now-a- 
days, they said to themselves with a 
igh. 

i the news did not stop down 
below in the plain, but mounted with 
the winds and the clouds, and reached 
lone places in the fells, where it raised 
a wilder excitement still—at least in 
one unsubdued and fiery soul. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“You must not cry, Nello; for one 
thing you are too big to cry ; or if you 
are not too big you are tooold. You are 
eight—past! and then the old gentle- 
man down stairs is such a funny, funny 
old man, that he will eat us, Nello, if 
we make a noise.” 

“T don’t believe you,” said the little 
boy, whom England had much improved 
in strength. “‘ Old men do not eat chil- 
dren,”’ but he drew back a little, and 
stopped crying all the same. 

“ We do not know no-ting about old 
men in England,” said Lilias—the th 
was still a difficulty to her; and they 
both pronounced their rs in a way 
which was unfamiliar to English ears, 
though the letter exists and retains its 
natural sound in the north country. 
“They are very very strange; they 
sit in a chair all day, like the wild 
beasts. I go to the door and peep in. 
He has no cap on his head like Don 
Pepé, but a bare place here, where the 
cp should be, and white hair. And 
he never moves nor speaks. Some- 
times I think he will be cut out of 
wood ; and then all at once he rises up, 
and me, [ run away.” 

“Are you not afraid, Lilias? I 
should be frightened,” said the little 
boy, looking at her with large wonder- 
ing eyes, 

“That is because you are only six, 
but IT am twelve, and one is never 
frightened after twelve. I run away, 
aad it makes me beat and thump 
here,” Lilias put her hand to her heart 
to indicate the place, “and I like it.” 
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‘“* Yes,” said the little brother, “ when 
you run it makes that beat; but I do 
not like it.” 

“Ah, you are a baby,” said Lilias. 
She stood with her dark hair shaken 
back, and her eyes shining, an image 
of lively daring. Nothing could be 
more unlike than these two children. 
The boy had all the features of his 
race, blue eyes, fair hair, with a touch 
of gold in it, a fair complexion, 
browned and reddened indeed, with 
his long journey and the warm sun he 
had been used to, but already changing 
into the pink and white of English 
childhood. But there were none of 
the Musgrave features in Lilias. Her 
dark eyes, dancing with life and 
energy, her warm colour, clear brown 
with an underlying rose tint, and a 
downy bloomy surface which softened 
every outline, and her crisp, yet shining 
dark hair, all belonged, not only to a 
different species, but to a different 
type of race. The Musgraves were 
robust and strong, but their strength 
was not of this buoyant kind. The 
cloud of anxiety which had been about 
her on her first appearance, that 
mystery of doubt with which a little 
human creature regards the strange 
and novel, in whatever form, not 
knowing if harm or good may be 
coming, had floated away, and Lilias 
had already taken back her natural 
character. She was at home in the 

ouse, every room of it, though she 
knew that she was hidden and thrust 
into corners, on account of “the old 
gentleman down stairs.” This did not 
depress or trouble her, but felt like a 
joke, a mystification and masquerad- 
ing such as is dear to childhood. She 
threw herself into the spirit of it with 
enjoyment, instead of brooding over it 
with melancholy consciousness, which 
was what Mary, forgetting childhood, 
as all grown people do, had feared. 

The children were in the hall, which 
had now grown so familiar to them 
that they could not understand how 
they had ever feared it. It was one of 
those exceptional days which occur 
now and then in the winter before 
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the turn of the year. The whole world 
was full of sunshine. There was not 
a cloud in the sky, and the great 
green hill in front of them rose up 
in dazzling clearness of relief, like a 
visible way of ascent into heaven. 
There was not a breath stirring; the 
txees without a leaf upon them, pointed 
themselves against the blue of the sky, 
and the green of the hill, in minute 
perfection of branch and twig, like a 
photograph. The lake was as still and 
as blue as the sky—everything lay in 
the sunshine charmed and stilled, hang- 
mg motionless as it were between 
earth and heaven. The sense that it 
was mid-winter, the natural season of 
storms, seemed to have got into the 
air, which wondered over its own still- 
ness, and into the skies, which excelled 
themselves in lightness and soft blue- 
ness, snatching this moment of de- 
light with a fearful joy. Earth took 
that moment of ecstasy as one who was 
well aware that she could not answer 
for the morrow. The great doorway 
of the hall stood wide open; it was 
after mid-day, and the sun streamed 
in, having got to the west so much 
earlier than insummer. Lilias and her 
little brother, children of the sun, 
were planted in the midst of it, enjoy- 
ing it with unconscious exhilaration. 
Martuccia sat in the open doorway, 
basking in it, knitting; a tranquil, 
almost motionless figure, with that 
faculty of repose which is no doubt 
awarded to nurses in compensation for 
the endless calls upon their activity. 
She had put a little tartan shawl— 
eongenial garment—upon her fine 
shoulders, and with her silver pins 
and glowing black hair all whitened 
by the sunshine, sat perfectly motion- 
less except for the little rustle of her 
hands and click of her knitting needles. 
It seemed immaterial whether it might 
be years or moments that the robust 
and comely watcher should hold that 
peaceful guardian pose. She was pay- 
ing no attention to the children, yet 
the lightest appeal, a querulous ex- 
elamation, a longer pause than usual, 


anything or nothing would have 
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brought her to her nurselings. It was 
the repose of the mother, who sees 
everything, and feels everything even 
when she does not see: and the ad. 
ditional security which her presence 
brought to them, though she sat apart 
and had nothing to do with their talk 
or their play, the strong support of 
the background which she made, it 
would be hard to tell in words. They 
had been playing in the spacious place 
all lighted and warmed through and 
through with sunshine. Miss Mus- 
grave had not yet made her appearance; 
either she had less time to spend in 
her favourite resort, or the fact that 
it had been appropriated to the chil- 
dren, as specially suitable in its siz 
and separateness for their enjoyment, 
had made her relinquish its use. The 
great bay window in the recess gave 
back a reflected light from the shining 
of the lake, which added a colder tone 
to the prevailing brightness; and in 
the old fireplace there burned a 
smouldering fire, half coals half wood. 
Every feature of the place had grown 
familiar to the two little things who 
were once so alarmed by its dark 
corners—so familiar that they could 
not understand how they had ever 
been afraid. The kind old spacious 
silent hall sheltered them with a 
large passive protection not unlike 
that of Martuccia herself. 

But the afternoon languor hai 
stolen upon the boy and girl, notwith- 
standing the brightness. They had 
come to a pause in their round of 
amusement, and though half-tired, 
were yet looking about with all their 
quick senses for’ some new delight. A 
little scuffle, a little quarrel and crying 
fit on Nello’s part, which had been put 
a stop to by the warning of Lilia 
already recorded, had left them free 
for a new start, but not with the old 
plays, which were worn out for th 
moment. They made an unconscious 
pause, and looked about them to find 
some novelty ; and both pounced upon 
one at the same moment with a burst 
of sudden and unlooked for rapture. A 
great broad sheet of something white 
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lay stretched out on Mary’s table, in 
company with an open colour-box and 
brushes—a sight too tempting to be 
resisted by any child, especially after 
the exhaustion of a long day’s play. 
It was wonderful that they had over- 
looked it so long. They caught sight 
of it simultaneously now, and the 
result was a sudden rush of eager 
curiosity. The boy got first to the 
goal ; perhaps he had been by a second 
of time the first to start. He grasped 
oe side of the white sheet with his 
hot little hand, and climbing into the 
chair which stood before it, threw 
himself upon the new wonder. “It 
is Mary’s,”’ said Lilias, making a 
feeble effort to hold him back ; but her 
own curiosity was much stronger than 
her sense of duty to Mary, who allowed 
them to see everything and share 
everything she had. They both leant 
on the table breathless, the mysteri- 
ous whiteness cracking beneath their 
hands, It was a sheet of dazzling 
white vellum, ornamented with what 
they considered beautiful pictures, a 
puzzling, yet a tempting sight to the 
children. It was nothing less than a 
genealogical tree, their own pedigree, 
which Miss Musgrave, skilled in such 
works, was preparing for her father, 
ornamented with emblazoned coats of 
arms, some of them unfinished and 
inviting completion with a seductive 
force which made the children’s hearts 
beat. 

“What is it?” said Nello, in a tone 
of awe. 

“T know,” cried Lilias, confidently ; 
“it is acopy. You have had no educa- 
tion, you don’t know what a copy is: 
but me, I have done them, though 
hever any so pretty as this. Mary is 
agrown up lady, old, not like us; it 
must be Mary’scopy. Youshould not 
touch it, you are too little.” 

“JT will try,” cried Nello, with his 
eyes upon the brushes. Already he 
had rubbed against something not yet 
ery, and had smudged the colour to the 
horror of his sister. He had both his 
elbows upon it and the greater part of 
his small person, 
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“Oh what have you done, you 
naughty boy!” cried Lilias ; “‘ you can- 
not doit. Let me!” 

“Yes, I will doit, I will do it!” 
cried Nello, seizing the crackling 
vellum and dashing at it with a brush 
full of colour. 

Lilias had to stand and look on, 
sorest of miseries, while her little 
brother performed badly what she 
felt she could have done well. She 
stood impatient, with a faint moan- 
ing. ‘“ Let me doit. Let me doit!” 

There was a large shield in the 
centre, upon which the canton, the 
cherished augmentation, the chief 
ornament of the Musgrave arms, was 
slightly drawn. Gules on a shield 
argent, it ought to have been—Nello 
made a blurred dash of bright blue, 
surrounded by a sea of red. ‘ How 
it is pretty!” he cried, in his half- 
foreign speech, with a crow of triumph. 
Colour upon colour! and such colour 
the sight would have driven Mr 
Musgrave wild. 

Lilias uttered a cry of horror, which 
changed immediately after into one of 
triumph. She had seen something else 
—a copy of the first in plain paper, 
lurking behind the vellum, and dashewi 
at it, nearly upsetting Nello. ‘Now 
I have one too,” she cried, darting 
with her prize to the table in the recess. 
The excitement of emulation had seized 
her. She spread it out upon the table 
and smoothed and caressed it with nerv- 
ous fingers. This last was a copy of 
the family tree, which Miss Musgrave 
was making for herself. She had « 
kind of contempt for these family 
honours, which was in its way 6 
proof of her reverence for them. 
‘‘ What is the use of it ? does it do one 
good to have one’s name there?” she 
had even ventured to say to her father ; 
but all the same it had distressed Mary 
to know that the names ef the children, 
the last representatives of the race, were 
not there, and this was why she had 
taken the trouble to make out a copy. 
Naturally this was all quite unintelligi- 
ble to little Lilias, who saw only at the 
bottom of the page an escutcheon void 
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of all colour, a little white space which 
might be made, she thought, to resemble 
the others with great advantage to the 
whole. That this came opposite to the 
name of John Musgrave was nothing 
to the child, but the sight of it as she 
spread out the paper filled her with 
that enthusiasm of doing which pushes 
the mind into creative frenzy and 
makes the frame tingle. It went to 
her head and made her tremble with 
eagerness. She rushed to the other 
table and seized from under Nello’s 
elbow a brush, which she filled full of 
fine broad vermilion, a colour about 
which there could be no mistake, and 
rushing back again applied it to the 
paper, filling the vacant shield with 
strong decided gules, safe from any 
accident. The outline was not very 
firm, and there were overflowings and 
runs of colour outside, but at all events 
the hue was undeniable. She was 
standing looking at it with a satisfied 
yet agitated mind, with the brush still 
in her hand, when her elbow was 
grasped by some one behind and a hand 
laid on her shoulder. In the start she 
gave, the child’s arm made a nervous 
jerk of the brush over the paper, and 
ran a tremulous line of red over some 
half-dozen of the kindred 
“Mary!” she cried, wia a sudden 
perception of wrong doing. But Lilias 
did not weep or excuse herself. She 
got quite pale, with a red spot on each 
cheek, and stood, not even dropping 
the brush, looking up at her judge, 
with the corners of her mouth sud- 
denly turned downwards, and a gleam 
of awakened understanding in her 
alarmed eyes. 

“Lilias! I thought I could trust 
you; what have you been doing?” 
cried Mary. “And Nello?” she 
added, looking round with dismay at 
the more important work. Nello had 
already been roused to that instinctive 
sense of harm which comes with the 
arrival of an aggreved person. But 
he did not face his victim as Lilias did, 
He threw down his streaming pencil 
on the vellum, got down from his chair 
in the twinkling of an eye, and fled to 
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take shelter with Martuccia, who, ever 
ready to defend, and yet unaware who 
was wrong, put an arm round him at 
onee and faced Miss Musgrave with 
prompt defiance. 

‘Oh Mary!” cried Lilias, trembling, 
“Nello did not mean it. He is go 
little. Nello did not know.” 

Mary was not so angelically sweet as 
to be indifferent to the damage done, 
but she had not the freedom of reproof 
which people exercise with children 
familiar tothem. The little meddlers 
were still strangers. So she restrained 
herself and said nothing. She went to 
the parchment, leaving the other, which 
was hopeless, and began to sponge off 
the still wet colour. Nello kept in his 
refuge regarding her from afar, ready 
to bolt behind Martuccia if she made 
any hostile advances and hide himself 
in his nurse’s skirt. But Lilias followed 
Miss Musgrave closely as her shadow. 
She watched the sponging with the 
gravest anxious attention. She kept 
herself close against Mary’s dress, 
touching it, and put herself in Mary's 
way, and interposed her wistful face, 
now quite pale and troubled, between 
the vellum and Mary’s eyes. At last 
her aunt said, perhaps somewhat 
peevishly, “‘What do you want, child! 
You have done harm enough for one 
morning. Pray go out of my way.” 

“Have we done much harm?” said 
Lilias, with strained and anxious eyes. 

“Yes, you have spoiled my week's 
work, you mischievous children,” said 
Mary, melting alittle. ‘I shall have 
to do it over again. I did not expect 
this, Lilias, from:you.” 

“Tt was very, very bad of me,” said 
the child, with perfect seriousness, her 
eyes slowly filling ; “‘ but Nello is such 
a little fellow— he did not know——’ 

“Then why did you do it, Lilias?” 

The child looked up searchingly into 
her face. “I think it must have been 
the devil,” she said, with portentous 
gravity, drawing a heavy sigh. 

An impulse of laughter came to Miss 
Musgrave in the midst of her annoy- 
ance; but partly she restrained it for 
high moral reasons, and partly she was 
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still too much annoyed to give way to 
laughter. ‘ What do you know about 
—the devil?” she said. “I think it 
was your own little mischievous'hands, 
and your curiosity.” 

“Oh, I know a great deal about 
him. Mr. Pennithorne told us on 
Sunday ; and Martuccia must be of the 
same religion as Mr. Pen, for she 
worships him too,” said Lilias, aware 
of the advantages of digression when 
things were so serious as they were 
now. 

“Worships him, Lilias ! 
not use such words.” 

“They are always thinking of him, 
and they say he does everything. They 
are very, very afraid of him,” said 
Lilias seriously, “‘ and so am I—he can 
do whatever he pleases; but I can- 
not think he is as strong as God.” 

“And it was he who made you 
spoil my papers i 

“Oh, Mary, not Nello—only me. 
Nello is such a little fellow, he did not 
mean it—he did not know what he 
was doing x 

“ And did you?” 

Lilias pressed very close against her 
aunt's side. Her heart was beating 
loudly in her brave little bosom. Her 
sense of crime had not been lightened 
by the postponement of the punish- 
ment which must, she thought, be 
coming. But it was not in her to fear 
as her brother had done. She took a 
furtive hold of Mary’s gown. No hope 
of any forgiveness was in her serious 
soul; but to whom could she cling in 
earth and heaven but just to this in- 
flictor of stern justice? She kept her eyes 
fixed on Mary’s face, that she might 
see the fearful doom which was coming 
—that would always be a help in 
bearing it—and kept close to her, 
pressing against her. ‘“‘Aie-tu peur de 
mot? cache-toi dans mes bras” —this was 
the child’s impulse in her penitence 
and terror. 

Mary forgot her vellum and its 
stains. She put her arm round the 
child, whose eyes opened a little wider 
thinking the judgment was coming, but 
whonever shrank. ‘You will not do 
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it again,” she said, half crying. Lilias 
could not understand that it was over. 
She bent back a little the better to 
see Mary’s face. 

“Will you not punish me?” said 
the child. Between the fear and the 
wonder she was breathless. This was 
the most wonderful of all. 

“No, dear—you will never do it 
again.” 

“Nor Nello?” She put her arms 
round Mary's arm, with that soft 
clinging which is irresistible in a 
child, and leant her head against her, 
and began to sob as if her heart would 
break. Then Nello, seeing the worst 
Was over, came out from his shelter, 
venturing a few steps, then a few 
more. Forgiveness did not touch him, 
as punishment would have done. He 
came slowly, ready to turn and fly at 
any hostile demonstration. Nello had, 
as it were, an army at his back, his 
ships to take refuge in; but still it 
was with great caution that he made 
his advance. This little exhibition of 
character, however, soon melted into 
a universal sentiment. As soon as the 
contingency was over, both the chil- 
dren, restored to a tremulous ease of 
mind, were seized with a common im- 
pulse of curiosity and interest. They 
forgot their own culpability in watch- 
ing the obliteration of the damage they 
had done. Fortunately the discovery 
had been made in time, and the process 
of reparation, if not so exciting was 
almost as interesting to them as the 
delicious frenzy of mischief in which 
they had wrought this harm. They 
pressed upon Mary as she worked, one 
at each side. When the last trace had 
disappeared they gave a cry of joy. 
How clever Mary was! She could do 
everything. As for Nello, he was un- 
moved morally by the spectacle; it 
had been amusing all through, all but 
the moment of fear, which fortunately 
came to nothing. But Lilias never 
forgot this scene, and still less did 
Mary forget it, whose heart seemed 
to be learning a hundred sweet and 
subtle lessons, and to whom the child, 
even in her naughtiness, was like an 
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angel, leading her to depths unsounded, 
nay, unthought of till now. 

But when they had gone away, joy- 
ous as usual, to their “ tea,” which was 
a°’meal much scorned and wondered at 
by Martuccia, Mary went to the other 
table where lay the copy of the more 
important document. This was Lilias’ 
work, and it was spoiled beyond re- 
medy, though the child, in the delight 
of seeing the other set to rights, re- 
membered nothing about it. Mary 
smiled and shuddered, with a curious 
mixture of feelings. The little girl’s 
mischief had taken a symbolica: form. 
The blank shield which represented 
her mother was blurred and blood-red, 
and a stroke like blood ran across her 
father’s name and that of her father’s 
father, from the little pool of red in 
the daubed shield. Lilias knew no- 
thing of the lives from which her little 
life had sprung. It was accident, 
caprice, a child’s fancy for bright 
colour, yet it made Mary shudder 
even when she smiled. 

Another incident, which she paid 
less attention to—indeed, did not think 
of at all—happened this same evening. 
She went to the door where Martuccia 
had been seated, her own favourite 
place, though now in great part given 
up to the children and their attendant, 
to look out upon the evening before 
she left the hall. When she had 
looked at the sky where the early 
wintry sunset was just over, leaving 
deep gorgeous tints of red and yel- 
low upon a blue which was deepened 
by coming frost, Mary’s look came 
back, carelessly enough, by the lower 
level of the long brown road. And it 
was with a momentary start that she 
found herself almost close by an un- 
thought-of spectator, who was standing 
at the foot of the little slope, gazing 
intently up to the hall-door. Mary 
was puzzled to see that though the 
woman's appearance was like that of 
many of the older women about, she 
did not know her; and at the same 
time she was equally perplexed by a 
consciousness that the face looking up 
at her thus eagerly was not that of a 
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stranger. She could not associate it with 
any name, yet she seemed acquainted 
with the features, which were worn 
and rugged. The stranger’s look was so 
intense that it struck Miss Musgrave 
like an audible petition. “ Did you 
want anything?” she said with natural 
courtesy, making a step towards her, 
The woman turned sharp round on her 
heels with a hasty wave of her hand, 
and went hurriedly away towards the 
village without further reply. Who 
could she be? Mary asked herself 
lightly, and went in and forgot all 
about her. The people are independent 
in their ways, and not grateful for a 
casual address, in the North. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘‘ My Lord Stanton, ma’am,”’ said East- 
wood, with a certain expansion in the 
throat, and fulness of voice, like that 
swell and gurgle which accompanies in 
a bird the fullest tide of song. Who 
has not heard that roll in the voice, of 
the man who mouths a title like a 
succulent morsel? A butler who loves 
his family, and who has the honour of 
announcing to them the visit of the 
greatest potentate about, is a happy 
man. And this was what Eastwood 
felt, as he uttered with a nightingale 
trill and swell of satisfaction this 
honoured name. 

* Lord—whom ?” Mary rose to 
her feet so much startled that she did 
not know what she said. 

“Lord Stanton, ma'am,” the butler 
repeated. ‘‘He asked if you would 
receive him. He said as he would not 
come in till I asked would you receive 
him, ma'am. I said you was at home, 
and not engaged—but he said——” 

“‘ Lord Stanton!” The name seemed 
to hurt her, and a kind of dull fear 
rose in Mary's mind. She knew, of 
course, who it was; the young suc 
cessor of the man who, with intention 
or not, her brother had brought to his 
death. She knew well enough about 
Geoff. It had not been possible to 
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interest, and in this way Mary had 
learnt as much as strangers knew of 
the young lord. But what could he 
want here? A subdued panic seized 
her. She did not know what he could 
do, or if he could do anything; but 
that he should come merely as a friend 
did not seem probable. And how, 
then, had he come? She made a 
tremulous pause before she said, ‘‘ Let 
him come in, Eastwood.” Eastwood 
thought Miss Musgrave was very pro- 
perly impressed by the name of the 
young lord. 

Geoff, for his part, waited outside, 
anxious as to how he was to be re- 
ceived, and very desirous in his boyish 
generosity to make a good impression. 
He had driven to Penninghame, a long 
way, and his horses, drawn up at the 
door, made a great show, when the 
children passed, stealing round the 
corner like little intruders, but so 
much attracted by this sight, that they 
almost forgot their orders not to ap- 
proach the hall door. Geoff himself 
was standing at some distance from his 
phaeton, waiting for his answer; but 
even Lilias was old enough to know 
that to address commendatory remarks 
and friendly overtures to a horse or a 
dog is more easy and natural than to 
address aman. She said, “ Oh, look, 
Nello, what lovely horses!” but only 
ventured to look up shyly into the 
friendly face of their owner, though 
she was not without an impression 
that he, too, was nice, and that he 
might give his friends a drive perhaps, 
with the lovely horses, a service which 
was not in the power of the animals 
themselves. 

Geoff went up to them, holding out 
his hand, ‘ You are the little Mus- 
graves, I suppose ?” he said. 

The boy hung back, as usual, hang- 
ing by Martuccia’s skirts. “‘ Yes,” said 
Lilias, looking at him intently, as she 
always did; and she added at once, 
“This is Nello,” and did her best to 
put her small brother in the foreground, 
though he resisted, holding back and 
close to his protector. 

“Ts he shy, or is he frightened ? 
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He need not be frightened of me,” 
said Geoff, unconsciously conscious of 
the facts between them which might 
have caused the child’s timidity had 
he been old enough to know. “ Nello 
is an odd name for a boy.” 

** Because you do not know where 
he came from,” said Lilias, quickly. 
“Nello is born in Florence. Here 
you will call him John. It is not so 
pretty. And me, I am born in France,” 
she continued; “ but we are English 
children. That does not make any 
difference.” 

“Don’t you think so?” said simple 
Geoff. The little woman of twelve 
who thus fixed him with her great 
beautiful eyes, made him feel a boy in 
comparison with her mature child- 
hood. She never relaxed in her watch- 
ful look. This was a habit Lilias had 
got, a habit born of helplessness, and 
of the sense of responsibility for her 
brother which was so strong in her 
mind. That intent, half-suspicious 
vigilance, as of one fully aware that 
he might mean harm, and quick to 
note -the approach of danger, discon- 
certed Geoff, who meant nothing but 
good. “I know two little girls,” he 
said, trying to be conciliatory, ‘‘ who 
would like very much to know you.” 

“ Ah!” said Lilias, melting a little, 
but shaking her head. “TI have to 
take care of Nello; but if they would 
come here, and would not mind Nello,” 
she added, “ perhaps I might play with 
them. I could ask—Mary——” 

“‘ Who is—Mary ?” 

“Oh! don’t you know? If you do 
not know Mary we should not talk to 
you—we only ought to talk to friends 
—and besides you have no right to call 
her Mary if you do not know her,” 
said Lilias. She turned back to say 
this after she had gone a few steps 
away from him, following Nello, who, 
tired of the conversation, had gone on 
with his guardian to the Chase. 

“That is quits true, and I beg your 
pardon,” said Geoff ; “it must be Miss 
Musgrave you mean.” 

Lilias nodded approving. She began 
to take an interest in this big boy. 
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He was not strictly handsome, but had 
a bright attractive countenance, and 
the child scarcely ever saw any male 
creature except Eastwood and Mr. 
Pen. ‘Are you coming to see her?” 
she asked, wistfully; “are you going 
to be a—friend?” 

“Yes,” said Geoff with a little 
emotion, “‘if she will let me. I am 
waiting to know. And tell me your 
name,” he added with a slight tremor 
in his voice, for he was young and 
easily touched. “I will always bea 
friend to you.” 

“T am Lilias,” she said shyly giving 
him her hand, for which he had held 
out his. And this was how Eastwood 
found them when he came bustling out 
to inform my lord that Miss Musgrave 
would see his lordship, if he would be 
good enough to step this way. East- 
wood was much “struck” to see his 
lordship holding ‘little Miss’s ” hand. 
It raised little Miss in the butler’s 
opinion. “ If she had been a bit older, 
now!” he said to himself. Geoff was 
half reluctant to leave this little new 
acquaintance for the audience which 
he had come here expressly to ask. 
Mary was not likely to be so easily 
conciliated as little Lilias. And being 
a lord did not make him less shy. He 
waved his hand and took off his hat 
with a little sigh, as he followed East- 
wood into the house; and Lilias, for 
her part, followed Nello slowly, with 
various thoughts in her small head. 
These it must be allowed were chiefly 
about the little girls who wanted to 
make friends with her—and of whom 
her lonely imagination made ecstatic 
pictures—and of the lovely horses who 
could spin her away over the broad 
country, if that big boy would let 
them. But Lilias did not think very 
much about the big boy himself. 

Geoff went in blushing and tremu- 
lous to Miss Musgrave’s drawing- 
room. It was not a place so suitable 
to Mary as her favourite hall, being 
dark and somewhat low, not worthy 
either of her or of Penninghame 
Castle. She was standing, waiting to 
receive him, and after the bow with 


which he greeted her, Geoff did not 
know what to say to disclose his 
object. His object itself was vague, 
and he had no previous knowledge of 
her as his cousin Mary had, to warrant 
him in addressing her. She offered him 
a chair, and she sat down opposite to 
him, and then there began an em- 
barrassing pause which she would not, 
and which he did not, seem able to 
break. At last, faltering and stam- 
mering— 

“ T came, Miss Musgrave,” he began, 
“to say. I came to tell you—I came 
to ask. Circumstances,” cried Geoff, 
impatient of his own incapacity, 
“seem to have made our families 
enemies. I don’t know why they 
should have done so.” 

“Tf the story is true, Lord Stanton, 
it is easy enough to see how they 
should have done so, My brother was 
concerned, they say, in your brother's 
death.” 

“No one could prove that he did 
it, Miss Musgrave.” 

“ He did not do it with intention, I 
am sure,” she said. ‘* But so much is 
true. It was done, and how could we 
be friends after? We should have 
been angels—you to pardon the loss 
you had sustained, we to pardon the 
wrong we had done.” 

There was a gleam of agitation and 
pain in her -eyes which might well 
have been taken for anger. The 
young man was discouraged. 

“Must I not say anything then?” 
he said, wistfully. “My cousin 
Mary, Lady Stanton, whom you know, 
told me—but if you are set against us 
too, what need to say anything? I 
had hoped indeed, that you——” 

“What did you hope about me! 
I should be glad of any approach. I 
grieved for your brother as if he had 
been mine. Oh more, I think, more! if it 
had been poor John who had died ——”" 

“Tt would have been better,” said 
the young man. “ Yes, yes, Miss 
Musgrave, that is what I feel ; Walter 
had the best of it. Your brother has 
been more than killed. But I came to 
say, that so far as we are concerned, 
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there need not be any more misery. 
Let him come home, Miss Musgrave, 
let him come home! We none of us 
can tell now how Walter died.” 

Mary was moved beyond the power 
of words. She got up hastily and took 
his hand, and pressed it between her 
own. 

“Thank you, I will always thank 
you!” she cried, “‘ whether he comes 
home or not. Oh, my dear boy, who 


are you that come with mercy on your 
lips? You are not like the rest of 
~'” 


Mary was thinking of avengers, 
whose wrongs were not as the Stan- 
tons’, but whom nothing could induce 
to forgive. 

“T am my mother’s son,” said 
Geoff, his eyes brighter than usual, 
with a smile lighting up the moisture 
inthem. What Mary said seemed a 
tribute to his mother, and this made 
him glad. ‘She does not know, but 
she would say so. Let him come home. 
I heard of the children, and that your 
brother——” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Musgrave, “ from 
Mary. She told you. She always 
took an interest in him. Do you 
know,” she added in a low voice of 
horror, ‘‘ that there is a verdict against 
him, a coroner’s verdict of murder ?” 

She shuddered at the word as she 
said it, and so did he. 

“But not a just one. 
would say it was—that ; now 

“ Heaven knows what a jury would 
say. It is all half forgotten now; 
and as for the dates, and all those 
trifles that tell in a trial, who knows 
anything about them? Even I— 
could I swear to the hour my brother 
went out that morning? I could once, 
and did, and it is all written down. 
But I don’t seem sure of anything now, 
not that there ever was a Walter 
Stanton, or that I had a brother John ; 
and I am one of the interested ; the 
s people who were not specially in- 
terested, do you think they would have 
better memories? Ah no; and he 
fled; God help him! I don't know 
why he did it. That was against him ; 
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though I don’t think any one believes 
that John Musgrave did that, now.” 

‘‘T am sure they do not, and that 
is why Icame. Let him come home, 
Miss Musgrave. He would not have 
been convicted had he been tried. I 
have been reading it all up, and I have 
taken advice. He would be cleared. 
And if there is risk in it wewould all 
stand by him. I would stand by him,” 
said the young man with a generous 
flush of resolution, “‘so much as I am 
worth. I want you to tell him so. 
Tell him to come home.” 

Mary shook her head. How long 
she had been calm about this terrible 
domestic tragedy, and how it all rose 
upon her now! She got up, in her 
agitation, and walked about the room. 

“ How could he risk it—how could 
he risk it—with that sentence against 
him?” she said; then after a while 
she came back to her seat, and looked 
at Geoff piteously with a heartrending 
look in her eyes. She was past cry- 
ing, which would have relieved her. 
“That is not all,” she said in a low 
voice. ‘Alas, alas! if all was well, 
and he might come home when he 
pleased, it would not matter. I know 
nothing about him, Lord Stanton. I 
don’t know my brother any longer, 
nor where he is, nor how he is living 
now.” 

“ But his children have just come to 
you!” 

“Yes, out of the unknown. No 
one knows anything about him ; and 
suddenly they came out of the dark- 
ness, as I tell you. That is where he 
is: out in the world, in the dark, in 
the unknown 

“There are ways of penetrating 
the unknown,” said Geoff, cheerfully. 
‘‘ There are advertisements; everybody 
sees the 7imes now-a-days. It goes all 
over the world. Whereverthere is an 
Englishman he sees it somehow. Let 
us advertise.” 

“He would not see it.” 

“Then a detective—let us send some 
one——” 

‘Oh no, no, no, not that. I could 
not bear that. We must let him alone 
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till he comes of his own accord. Let 
well alone,” said Mary, in her panic. 
She scareély knew what she said. 

“Well! do you-call it well, Miss 
Musgrave, that your brother should 
be away from his home, from every- 
thing he loves—his country lost to 
him, his position, all his friends ¢” 

“He has not been separated from 
everything he loves; he had wife and 
children ; does a man care for anything 
else? What was this old house to 
him, and—us—in comparison? His 
wife is dead—that was God's doing ; 
and his children have come home— 
that is his own choice. I say, let well 
alone, Lord Stanton ; when he wishes 
it he will—come—back ; but not to 
those he loves,” Mary said in a low 
tone. 

Geoff could not fathom her meaning, 
it was beyond him. The accusation 
under which John Musgrave lay was 
bad enough. It was cowardly of him 
(he thought) to fly and leave this 
stigma, uncontested, upon his own 
name ; but that there should be any 


further mystery did not seem possible 


to the youngman. Perhaps there was 
something wrong with the family, 
some incipient insanity, monomania, 
eccentricity. He could not understand 
it. But at least he had shown his 
goodwill, if no more. 

“T must not dictate to you, Miss 
Musgrave,” he said; “you know 
best,” and he rose to go away, but 
stood hesitating reluctant to consent 
to the failure of his generous mission. 
“Tf I can be of any use, at any 
time,” he added, blushing and falter- 
ing ; “not that I can do much; but 
if you should—change your mind— 
if you should—think—” 

She took his hand once more in 
both of hers, 

“T shall always think that you 
have the kindest and most generous 
heart : and are a friend—a true friend 
—to John, and everybody in trouble.” 

“T hope so,” said the youth, 
fervently ; “‘ but that is nothing ;—to 
you, Miss Musgrave, if I can ever be 
of any use.” 
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“‘T will ask you, if it ever can be,” 
she said. “I will not forget.” 

He kept hold of her hands when 
she loosed them, and with a confused 
laugh and change of tone, asked 
“About the children? I met them 
just now. Might I bring my little 
cousins, Lady Stanton’s children, to see 
them? They want to meet.” 

“Sir Henry would not like it, 
though she might. Sir Henry is not 
like you.” 

“T know; he is plus royalist que le 
roi. But the children would. And 
they don’t deny me anything,” said 
Geoff, with a little laugh. 

He scarcely knew why this was— 
but it was so; nothing was denied 
to him; he was the enfant gdté of 
Elfdale. Miss Musgrave was not, 
however, quite so complacent. She 
gave an assent which was cold and 
unwilling, and which quenched Geoff's 
genial enthusiasm. He went back to 
his phaeton quite subdued and silent. 
“But I will see that little thing 
again,” he said to himself. 

In the meantime, while this con- 
versation had been going on, Lilias 
had wandered forth alone into the 
Chase. Martuccia had gone before 
with Nello, while Lilias talked to the 
young man; and now the child fol- 
lowed dreamily, as she was in the 
habit of doing, her eyes abstracted, her 
whole being rapt in a separate con- 
sciousness, which surrounded her like 
an atmosphere of her own. She knew 
vaguely that the little brother and 
his nurse were in front of her; but 
the watchfulness of Lilias had re- 
laxed, and she was not thinking of 
Nello. He was safe; here was no one 
who could interfere with him. She 
had taken up a branch of a tree which 
lay in her path, and had caught her 
childish fancy, and with this she went 
on, using it like a pilgrim’s staff, and 
saying a kind of low chant, without 
words, to herself, to which the rough 
staff was made to keep time. What 
was she thinking of? everything, 
nothing ; thought indeed was not neces- 
sary to the fresh soul in that subdued 
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elation and speechless gladness. There 
was a vague sense in the mind of the 
brisk air, the sunshine, the blue sky, 
the floating clouds, all in one ; but had 
the clouds been low upon the trees, 
and the air all damp instead of all 
exhilaration, it would have made little 
difference to Lilias. Her spring of 
unconscious blessedness was within 
herself. Her song was not music nor 
her movements harmony in any way 
that could be accounted for by rule ; 
and indeed the low succession of sounds 
which came from her lips unawares, 
and to which her little steps, and the 
stroke of the rough stick kept time, 
was more inartificial than even the 
twittering of the birds. A small, 
passive, embodied happiness went 
roaming along the rough, woodland 
path, with soft-glowing abstracted eyes 
that saw everything, yet nothing; with 
a little abstyacted soul, all freshness 
and gladness that took note of every- 
thing, yet nothing; a little pilgrim 
among life’s mysteries and wonders, 
herself the greatest wonder of all, 
throbbing with a soft consciousness, 
yet knowing nothing. Thus she went 
pacing on under the bare trees, and 
murmured her inarticulate chant, and 
kept time to it, a poet in being, though 
not in thought. Not far off the lake 
splashed softly upon the stones of the 
beach, and that north country air, 
which is vocal as the winds of the 
south, sounded a whole mystery of 
tones and semi-tones, deep through 
the fir-trees, shrill through the 
beeches, low and soft over the copse ; 
and the brook, half hidden in the 
overgreenness of the grass, added 
its tinkle ; all surrounding the little 
figure which gave the central point of 
conscious intelligence to the landscape ; 
but were all quite unnecessary to 
Lilias marching along in her dream to 
her own music, a something higher 
than they, a thing full of other and 
deeper suggestions, the wonder of the 
world. 

Lilias woke up, however, out of this 
other world, all in a moment, into the 
conscious existence of a lively, brave, 
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fancifully-timid child, when she found 
terself suddenly confronted by a 
stranger, who did not pass on as 
strangers usually did, making a mere 
momentary jar and pause in the 
visionary atmosphere, but who made 
a decided pause, and stopped her. A 
little thrill of fear sprang up in the 
child’s breast, and she would have 
hurried on, or even run away, but for 
the pride of honour and courage in 
her little venturesome spirit which 
made it impossible to fly. It was an old 
woman who stood in her path, tall but 
stooping, dressed in a large gray cloak, 
the hood of which covered her white, 
thick muslin cap. She was a woman 
about sixty (very old to the child), 
with handsome features and brilliant 
dark eyes, and, notwithstanding her 
stooping figure, full of vigour and 
power. She carried a basket on her 
arm under her cloak, and had a stick 
in her hand, and at her neck a red 
handkerchief just showed, which would 
have replaced the hood on her cap had 
it been less cold. Just so the fairy in 
the fairy-tales appears to the little 
maiden in the wood, the Cinderella by 
the kitchen-fire. Lilias was not at all 
sure that it was not that poetical old 
woman who looked at her with those 
shining eyes. She made a brief, in- 
stantaneous resolution to draw water 
for her, or pick up sticks, or do any- 
thing she might require. 

“Little Miss, you belong to the 
Castle, don’t you now? and where may 
you come from?” was what the pro- 
blematical fairy said, with a something 
wet and gleaming in her eyes such as 
never obscures the sight of fairies. 
Lilias was overawed by the tone of 
eager meaning, though she did not 
understand it, in the questioning voice, 
yet might not have answered but for 
that feeling that it was unsafe, as much 
experience had proved, to be less than 
obsequiously civil to old women with 
wands in their hands who could make 
(if you were so naughty as to give 
a rude answer) toads and frogs drop 
from your mouth. 

“Yes,” she said, with a little tremble 
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in her clear, childish voice. ‘“ We 
come a very, very long way—over the 
mountains, and then over the sea.” 

“ Do you know the name of the place 
you came from, little miss?” 

“Oh yes, I know it very well, we 
were so often there. It was Bagni di 
Lucca. It was a very, very long way. 
Nello 4 

But the child paused. Why intro- 
duce Nello, who was not visible, to the 
knowledge of this uncertain person? 
who, if she was a fairy, might be a 
wicked one, or, if she was a woman, 
might be unkind, for anything Lilias 
knew. She stopped short nervously, 
and it was evident that the old woman 
had not taken any notice of the name. 

“Little Miss, your mamma would 
be sorry to send you away?” 

“Tt was papa,” said the little girl, 
with wondering eyes. ‘ Poor mamma ; 
—I was quite little when—it was when 
Nello was a little, little small baby. 
Now we have nobody but papa.” 

The old woman staggered and almost 
fell, but supported herself by her stick 
for a moment, while Lilias uttered a 
scream of terror; then sat down with 
a groan upon a fallen tree. “It’s no- 
thing new, nothing new,” she said to 
herself. “I felt it long ago,” and 
covered her face with her hands, with 
once morea heavy groan. Little Lilias 
did not know what to do. She had 
screamed when the old woman stag- 
gered, not knowing what was going to 
happen ; but what was she to do now, 
alone with this strange companion, 
seated there on the fallen trunk and 
rocking herself to and fro, with her 
face hidden in her hands? It did not 
occur to the child to associate this 
sudden trouble with the information 
she had herself given. What could 
this stranger have to do with her? 
And poor mamma had receded far into 
the background of Lilias’s memory, not 
even now an occasion of tears. She did 
not, however, need to go into this 
reasoning, but simply supposed that 
the poor old fairy was ill, or that 
something had happened to her, and 
never at all connected effect and cause. 
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She stood for a little time irresolute, 
then, overcoming her own fears, went 
up to the sufferer and stroked her com- 
passionately on the shoulder. “ Are 
you ill, old woman?” she said. 

“Oh, call me Granny, call me 
Granny, my pretty dear!” 

Lilias was more puzzled than ever; 
but she had made up her mind that she 
would do whatever was asked of her 
by this disguised personage, who might 
turn into—anything, in a moment, 
“Yes, Granny,” she said, trembling, 
and still stroking the old woman’s 
shoulder. ‘I hope you are not ill.” 

The answer she made to this was 
suddenly to clasp her arms round 
Lilias, who could scarcely suppress a 
ery of horror. What a strange—what 
a very strange old woman! Fortu- 
nately Lilias, brought up in a country 
where servants are friends, had no 
feeling of repulsion from this embrace, 
She was a little frightened, and did 
not understand it—that was all. The 
old woman’s “breast heaved with great 
sobs ; there could be no doubt that she 
was very deeply, strongly, moved. She 
was “very sorry about something,” ac- 
cording to Lilias’s simple explanation. 
She clasped the child close, and kissed 
her with a tearful face, which left 
traces of its weeping upon the fresh 
cheeks. The little girl wiped them off, 
wondering. How could she tell why 
this was? Perhaps it was only to try 
her if she was the kind of little girl 
who was uncivil, or not; but she did 
not indeed try to account for it. It 
was not very pleasant, but she put up 
with it, partly in fear, partly in sym- 
pathy, partly because, as we have said, 
she had no horror of the too near 
approach of a poor old woman, as an 
English-bred child might have had. 
Poor old creaturs, how sorry she was 
about something! though Lilias could 
not imagine what it was. 

“God bless you, honeysweet,” said 
the old woman. ‘“ You've got her dear 
face, my jewel. It isn't that I didn’t 
know it years and years ago. I was 
told it in my sleep; I read it in the 
clouds and on the water. Oh, if you 
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think I wasn’t warned! But you've 
got her bonnie face. You'll be a beauty, 
a darling beauty, like the rest of us. 
And look you here, little Miss, my 
jewel. If you see me when the gentry’s 
with you you'll take no notice ; but if 
you see me by myself you'll give me 
a kiss and call me Granny. That's 
fixed between us, honey, and you won't 
forget ? Call me Granny again, to give 
me a little comfort, my pretty dear.” 

“Yes, Granny,” said the child, 
trembling. The old woman kissed her 
again, drying her tears. 

“God bless you, and God bless you !” 
she said. ‘ You can’t be none the 
worse’ of your old Granny’s blessing. 
And mind, if you're with the gentle- 
folks you'll take no notice. Oh, my 
honeysweet, my darling child!” 

Lilias looked after her with wonder- 
ing, disturbed eyes. What a strange 
old woman she was! How strange 
that she should behave so! and yet 
Lilias did not attempt to inquire why. 
Grown-up people in her experience did 
a great many strange things. It was 
of no use trying to fathom what they 


meant, and this strange old person 
was only a little more strange than 
the rest, and startling to the calm 
little being who had grown in the 
midst of family troubles and mys- 
teries without divining any of them. 
Strangely enough, the old woman felt 
equally independent of any necessity 
for explanation. It seemed so clear 
in her mind that everybody must 
know the past and understand her 
claims, whatever they were. She had 
no more idea of the tranquillity of in- 
nocent ignorance in Lilias’s mind than 
the little girl had of the mysteries of 
her experience. Lilias watched her 
going away through the high columns 
of the trees with great wonder yet 
respect, and it was not till she had 
disappeared that the little girl went 
on after Nello. Nello would have been 
frightened by that curious apparition. 
He would have cried perhaps, and 
struggled, and would not have said 
Granny. Perhaps he would have 
angered her. What a good thing 
that Nello had not been here! 


To be continued. 
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GIOTTO’S GOSPEL OF LABOUR. 


I am going to ask you to study with 
me a series of old sculptures in Flor- 
ence.' The series consists of twenty- 
six subjects carved in relief round the 
base of the great bell-tower of the 
city. They were begun almost four 
hundred and fifty years ago, and their 
workmanship is very simple ; at first 
sight, perhaps, you will think it very 
rough. But I hope to show you what 
power and purpose there is in that 
simplicity, and how completely, in 
these few manful strokes of the old 
Tuscan chisel, the genius of a great 
people is expressed. 

When I say that these sculptures 
express the whole genius of a people, 
I only say what is true, in a greater 
or less degree, of every work of art. 
Every work of art contains the record, 
if we know how to read it, not only 
of the skill and fancy of the workman 
who produced it, but of the thoughts 
and the civilisation of those among 
whom he lived. It is because of this 
concentrated human and historical sig- 
nificance which belongs to them that 
the study of the works of art is so 
especially fruitful. You are all familiar 
with the division of edueational studies 
into two great classes, the class of 
real or nature-studies, which make 
up what is called a scientific educa- 
tion, and the class of literary or 
humane studies, which make up what 
is called a classical education. Between 
the partisans of science and the parti- 


1 The two lectures of which the substance is 
here abridged were illustrated for a popular 
audience, by help of the oxy-hydrogen light, 
with slides reduced from a set of photographs 
taken at the instance of Mr. Ruskin in 1874, 
and published by Mr. Goodban of Florence. 
To Mr. Ruskin I feel that I owe not only 
thanks for the materials I have thus been en- 
abled to use, but also apologies for attempting 
to work out a subject upon portions of which 
his genius has already set its mark,—S.C. 


sans of literature there has at times been 
hot debate, each claiming pre-eminent if 
not exclusive excellence for their own 
range of studies. The study of the 
works of fine art has found, by compari- 
son, little place in our discussion of edu- 
cational systems. Nevertheless it con- 
stitutes, in a manner, a third order of 
studies lying half way between the other 
two and combining some of the charac- 
teristic excellences of both. For the 
study of the works of fine art is akin to 
the physical sciences on the one hand, 
in that it is a study not of words but of 
objects, and investigates the properties 
of things that can be seen and handled ; 
and it is akin to literature and the 
classics on the other hand, in that, in 
objects, the properties it discriminates 
are properties which have been im- 
pressed by the agency not of nature 
but of man. It isa study of the utter- 
ance, in things which can be seen and 
handled, of the thoughts, the imagina- 
tion, and the sentiments of our fellow- 
creatures. Just as a geologist will 
take up a mineral, and read in its 
substance and structure the history of 
a thousand cosmic forces—histories of 
frost—of fire—of drifting down the 
channel of some vanished glacier, or 
rolling in the waves of some ocean 
that has ceased to flow—so we may 
take up the first fragment of carving 
or painting, and read in its lineaments 
a record more moving yet, for the 
forces that have moulded or tinted it are 
the forces of the unsearchable spirit— 
the furnace at which it has been forged 
is the furnace of the heart of man. 
And as I suppose the fairest agate is 
not always that about which geology 
finds most to tell, so it is not always 
the most finished work of the mature 
periods of art that contains the most 
of imaginative, of human, of civic 
interest. Among the beautiful and 
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accomplished products of mature Italian 
are in the sixteenth century, I know of 
none which expresses the collective 
mind and history of a community as 
pregnantly as these simple carvings, 
at the beginning of the fourteenth, 
expressed the mind and history of 
Florence. 


A 


The previous century, the thirteenth, 
had witnessed two great revolutions in 
Italy. The first of these was a spiritual 
and religious revolution, the second a 
social and political revolution. By 
the spiritual revolution, all the labour- 
ing and suffering populations in Europe, 
and most of all in Italy, had been 
brought into hearty and loyal allegi- 
ance to the Church at a moment when 
they had seemed most to threaten dis- 
affection. Schism and heresy had been 
rife in every town and in many remote 
districts of the country, when the in- 
fluence of two men went suddenly 
abroad and recalled to the fold the 
flocks that were about towander. These 
two great and efficacious missionaries 
were Saint Dominic and Saint Francis 
of Assisi. In Italy it was above all 
the passionate, practical humanity of 
St. Francis that won the hearts of the 
people, and filled all men with a new 
enthusiasm for the faith of which he 
was the inspired preacher. Hence it 
came about that the life of the Italian 
people, in the age following the minis- 
trations of St. Francis, was a life of 
convinced and solemn piety in all 
private thoughts and public acts— 
that it was an age of fervent and 
renovated Christian devotion. This 
Catholic revival, this religious revolu- 
tion, was completed before the middle 
of the century. The political and 
social revolution in Italy effected itself 
afterwards, between 1250 and 1300. 
It consisted in the emancipation of 
the cities from feudal government, the 
assertion of their republican independ- 
ence, and the organisation of their civic 
authority in the hands of the trading 
and industrial classes. In both these 
great movements Florence was fore- 
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most. Florence was the most pious 
of Italian cities ; Florence was the most 
free and democratic. She won her 
liberties, and settled—so far as she ever 
really settled—her government after 
many struggles, and at the cost of much 
bloodshed and much anarchy. But no 
bloodshed and no anarchy availed to 
abate the love of every Florentine for 
Florence, the pride of every citizen in 
his city. The sense of great destinies 
was upon the people ; there was a 
greatness—so, with a grave conscious- 
ness, says a chronicler of the time 
in their thoughts, their enterprises, 
their words, their bearing. 

Of all enterprises into which an 
Italian people could throw its heart, 
the raising of great public monuments 
to the honour at once of their city 
and their God was the enterprise into 
which they threw it with most un- 
animity. It was at the close of the 
thirteenth century that the people of 
Florence determined to make the 
Church of Sta. Reparata, the mother- 
church of their city, worthy of their 
new greatness. The work was begun by 
Arnolfo, in the style of building 
which is peculiar to Tuscany in this 
age. Two centuries before there had 
been a great outbreak of building 
activity in Tuscany. The builders 
worked in that style which is called 
Romanesque, having been developed 
in the early Middle Age from the 
Roman style proper. Its main cha- 
racteristics are a love of clear, well- 
lighted internal spaces without com- 
plication or mystery, the use of the 
round of arch, of roofs nearly flat, and 
the horizontal division of height by 
strong bands and cornices. For ex- 
ternal enrichment, this style employed 
one of two different systems, or some- 
times a mixture of the two; viz., the 
system of inlay or incrustation, with 
white, black, and coloured marbles, 
and the system of arcading with hori- 
zontal tiers, one above another, of 
little columns and arches in projec- 
tion. This mode of building pre- 
vailed in Italy for a long while after 
the Gothic,the pointed style, had spread 
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from France to all the countries north 
of the Alps. Presently, the taste for 
the pointed style was brought across 
the Alps to Italy, chiefly, it seems, by 
the influence of the Dominican and 
Franciscan brothers. But the Italians 
never really adopted the principles of 
the Northern architecture. They did 
but adapt the Gothic patterns and 
Gothic piercings to the decoration of 
buildings raised according to their 
traditional principles. In this mixed 
manner they produced, for a period of 
about a hundred and fifty years, monu- 
ments of surpassing beauty, richness 
and delicacy. In this manner Arnolfo 
designed the great Church of Florence, 
called no longer in popular speech 
the Church of Sta. Reparata, but the 
Church of the Virgin of Florence, 
our Lady of the Flower, or of the 
Lily. Some time after the death of 
Arnolfo, in 1334, the famous painter 
Giotto was summoned to continue and 
complete his work. At this time Giotto 
was nearly sixty years old. He had 
spent his life travelling from one city 
of Italy to another, and wherever he 
went had won fame and friendship. 
He was a painter far greater than any 
that had gone before, and greater than 
any who came after him for many 
years. But we do not hear of his 
having been employed, till now, on 
sculpture or architecture. However, 
he must have thrown all his energy 
and all his genius into the work. He 
died within two years of his appoint- 
ment; but in the meantime he had 
designed not only a rich new front for 
the Cathedral, but a new bell-tower, 
down, as we are told, to the last 
detail of its decorations, which was to 
stand at the south-west angle of the 
Church. This bell-tower is the famous 
Campanile, the most beautiful of all 
buildings in the inlaid and incrusted 
Tuscan Gothic, and one of the most 
beautiful, certainly, in the world. 

It is interesting to notice, in some 
of Giotto’s early paintings, the designs 
of architecture which he puts into his 
backgrounds. He was engaged, almost 
as a boy, in helping to paint a great 
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series of frescoes, in which the miracles 
of St. Francis are commemorated in his 
native town of Assisi. In these he 
had occasion to paint plenty of taber- 
nacles and pavilions designed in the new 
Tuscan Gothic manner. And now in his 
old age the occasion comes for him to 
raise in actual marble a building fairer 
than any of those dreams of his boy- 
hood. We all dream dreams, I sup- 
pose, and make up in our imaginations 
things we should like to do in reality, 
But it is only the very lucky who ever 
live to see their dreams come true, 
Generally our imagination is but the 
safety-valve of our discontent, the 
means by which we make up to 
ourselves for the disappointments of 
fact. The weakness of our powers, 
or the constraint of our life, or the 
spirit of the age, one thing or an- 
other, shuts out our energies from 
their desired scope; every one seems 
to be tending different ways and fol- 
lowing different aims ; our experience 
is all failure and distraction, and we 
try to console ourselves by fancying 
the sympathy and the achievement, 
which we know in our hearts will 
never be ours. But there are ages 
of the world, ages when the efforts 
of many tend in one direction, 
and when a man may dream never 
such great things, and his dreams, or 
something better than his dreams, 
shall come true ; for his imagination, 
at its wildest, only bodies forth some- 
thing which a thousand willing hands 
are ready to make real, and at its 
hottest, is only on fire with the un- 
uttered needs of: a myriad kindred 
hearts. The thirteenth century was 
such an age in Italy, for some at least 
of her children. With al’ its dissen- 
sions, with all its banishments, with 
all its spite of bitterness, it was an age 
not of prose but of poetry, not of 
failure but of achievement. At the 
dawn of the age St. Francis lay and 
dreamed his dream of nameless 
enterprise, high and holy, and knew 
not yet what call was upon him. 
But within a score of years he had 
found out his quest, and dared it, and 
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won ; through him the poor and needy 
had learned the meaning of the words 
of Christ ; through him, for good or ill, 
the hearts of men were attuned, for 
three hundred fruitful years, to the 
authority of the heirs of Peter. He 
had gone forth in reproach and naked- 
ness, and had chanted alone, in his 
mother tongue, upon his mother hills, 
his hymn in praise of the Lord his God 
for his brother the sun and his sister 
the moon, and for tho wind, and for 
fair weather, and all weathers; a few 
years more, and a thousand passionate 
tongues had caught up his accents, and 
all Italy pealed with canticles that 
taught the people to see in their God 
the most gracious of cottage children, 
and in His mother, blessed among 
women, the sweetest and most patient 
of peasant mothers. And at the 
close of this age, Giotto, helping as 
a boy among older hands to set forth 
the miracles of St. Francis in that 
“visible speaking,” as Dante calls it, 
which was a new thing among the 
people—Giotto too, as a boy, had 
dreams beyond his present perform- 


ance. Arnolfo and other famous archi- 
tects were building churches and 
cemeteries and council-halls in the 


new manner which had come in with 
the congregations of the preaching and 
begging friars, And the young Giotto, 
in the backgrounds of his paintings, had 
to invent the stateliest pavilions and 
canopies and churches in that manner 
that he could, before ever he had had the 
chance of building one in real marble. 
Then at last, after those busy years in 
which, with colour spread over many 
a chapel and chamber wall, he had 
given an expression the most just, 
grave, and simple to the great thoughts 
of which the time was full, he was 
called back with honour to his native 
city, and appointed over a work in 
which he could realise, and more than 
realise, all those building dreams of 
his youth. He enters upon the in- 
heritance of Arnolfo; he takes up 
Arnolfo’s art of rich surface incrusta- 
tion or inlay, and perfects it with a 
hundred new and lovelier delicacies of 
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design ; he builds this mighty tower 
at whose summoning clang the people 
shall flock for evermore to worship and 
to festival; he builds it four-square, 
plumb from plinth to cornice, and 
flanked at the four angles with four 
aery piers; he divides it into bands 
of subtlest proportion ; he pierces each 
division with exquisite variety of 
tracery; he panels the snow-white 
marble with fair geometries of colour 
and dark; he incrusts this tower of 
his building with living stars and 
flowers and diamonds of stone; he 
outdoes all dreaming, for the hearts 
of a mighty people are in his heart, 
and in his hands are the strength and 
cunning of all theirs together. 

Of this tower, it is a particular part 
of the sculptured decorations which we 
are now to examine in detail. That 
the stamp of Giotto’s invention is 
upon the scheme there is no doubt, 
but whether he himself turned sculptor 
in his old age, and actually wrought 
upon the marble, we cannot tell. The 
time between his appointment to the 
cathedral works and his death was 
only-two years, and must have been 
too multifariously filled, one would say, 
to leave him time for such exertion. 
Tradition is uncertain on the point. 
Vasari says, in one place: “If that 
is true which Lorenzo Ghiberti left 
written—and I for one hold it to be 
most true—Giotto not only made the 
design for this bell-tower, but also 
sculptured part of those stories in 
marble in which are represented the 
beginnings of all the arts.” In another 
place, the same Vasari says of Andrea 
Pisano: “What is more, he made, 
after the design of Giotto, those little 
figures of marble which stand for a 
finish to the doorway of the campanile 
of Santa Maria del Fiore ; and round 
about the said campanile, in certain 
lozenges, the seven planets, the seven 
virtues, the seven works of mercy” (and 
six, Vasari should have added, out of the 
seven sacraments)—“ small figures in 
half relief, which were greatly praised 
in their day.” The probability is that 
Giotto before his death gave the 
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general plan of these decorations, and 
that Andrea Pisano was the sculptor 
charged to superintend their execution. 
Andrea da Pontedera, called Andrea 
Pisano, was the greatest and most com- 
plete master of the earlier school of 
Tuscan sculpture. That school has its 
rise in the middle of the thirteenth 
century with Nicholas of Pisa, who, 
from a study of the sculptures on 
ancient sarcophagi, and perhaps from 
other sources of discipline of which we 
cannot recover the history, revived 
much of the technical excellence of the 
old Roman school. Only he did not re- 
vive the old classic gift of grouping the 
figures of a composition so that they 
should fill the given space agreeably, 
and stand in clear, distinct, natural 
relations with one another. The 
figures in his reliefs, taken singly, are 
often well proportioned and skilfully 
wrought, but crowded and jumbled 
together with rude awkwardness and 
confusion. John of Pisa, the son of 
Nicholas, was a still greater sculptor 
than his father, and great especially 
in his power of dramatic expression, 
and in the thoughtful invention of alle 
gorical symbols and personifications. 
The same expressive power and hold 
upon the facts of life, the same just- 
ness and force of imagination, also 
formed part of the greatness of the 
painter Giotto, who was younger than 
John of Pisa by some thirty years. 
But Giotto had another greatness of 
his own; in his paintings he revived 
perfectly that ancient art of clear and 
noble distribution, of placing his figures 
at right intervals and in right and ex- 
pressive relations with one another. 
And this art he seems to have imparted 
to his contemporary Andrea, called 
Andrea the Pisan because he was at 
first the pupil of John of Pisa. Andrea 


the Pisan is the first Tuscan sculptor 


who reaches central excellence in his 
art. To more than the technical skill 
of Nicholas he unites all the dramatic 
and all the imaginative power of John, 
and all Giotto’s noble arrangement and 
simple directness in telling a story. 
The most famous work of Andrea, and 
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that which cost him most labour, was 
the bronze gate which he wrought for 
the Baptistery of Florence ; on it were 
represented allegorical figures, and 
scenes from the life of St. John the 
Baptist. This is the earliest of the three 
celebrated bronze gates of the Bap- 
tistery. The other two, done by Ghiberti 
a hundred years later, have been far 
more praised, but the truth is that 
Ghiberti tried to go beyond the neces- 
sary limitations of sculpture, and that, 
in spite of the extreme grace and 
accomplishment of his work, that of 
Andrea is the better conceived, the 
purer and more really classical, of the 
two. When people talk of classical 
art, they are too apt to think only of 
the consummate accomplishment of 
the Greek artists, of their profound 
sense of the beauty of the human 
body, and their unexampled power of 
representing all the aspects of that 
beauty in bronze or marble. That, 
indeed, is one of the great distinctions 
of Greek art; but an equally essential 
distinction of the Greek artist lies in 
simplicity,in manly justness and direct- 
ness of imagination, in his habit of 
expressing, without a shadow either 
of affectation or superfluity, exactly 
that which he desires to express and 
no more. And in all these qualities 
the early school of Tuscan sculpture in 
the fourteenth century is much nearer 
the Greek than the more accomplished 
school of a century later. Andrea 
Pisano had as stanch a sense of fact 
and as high a sense of dignity as any 
artist in the whole history of art. 
Andrea Pisano knew a great deal, too, 
about limbs and draperies. He could 
design and place them, we shall see, 
as well as any one, though he certainly 
could not render the subtlety and 
richness of their living surfaces as 
well as either the Greeks before or 
the Renaissance sculptors after him. 
And what accomplishment he has, in 
this or any other part of his craft, he 
does not force upon our _ notice. 
He leaves his backgrounds coarsely 
roughened with the chisel, his acces- 
sories sometimes blocked out barely 
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enough for recognition; and even in 
the main subject he does not push 
his work very far, but is content as 
soon as ever he has got the spirit 
and essence of his subject well ex- 
pressed. And in the expression of 
that essence he shows—or he and 
Giotto show together—a justness and 
dignity of thought, a grave and sure 
imaginative penetration, which raise 
the work to the level of the highest 
which has been done by man. 

I call the series Giotto’s Gospel of 
Labour because it is conceived in the 
spirit of a citizen who, in an industrial 
community, deliberately applies him- 
self to commemorate the growth of 
industries. With the sculptured deco 
rations of the upper courses of the 
tower, as they are mentioned in Vasari, 
and may be seen to this day, we have 
nothing to do. Those symbolical figures 
of the planets and the virtues, with 
the other figures of the Apostles in 
niches (many of them executed by later 
hands) would be a study of the utmost 
interest; but they are too high up to be 
clearly seen, and to photograph them 
would be a considerable undertaking. 
Let us only take note of them as a 
part of the general scheme, and go on 
to the examination of those panels in re- 
lief—each being of hexagonal shape and 
inclosed within a moulded border— 
which are well within sight and which 
especially concern us. ‘ Those stories 
in marble in which are represented 
the beginnings of all the arts”— 
here we must remember that it was 
a new thing in those days for an 
artist to range at large among sub- 
jects of his own choice. It is hard 
for us to realise how firmly, in the 
Middle Age, art was bound to the 
service of the Church alone, and to a 
fixed range of stock representations. 
John of Pisa was the first sculptor of 
the revival who invented free symbols 
and allegories of his own, or who, in 
works like the public fountain of 
Perugia, associated with figures of 
saints and apostles subjects of secular 
and practical life. In the decorations 
of the Florentine bell-tower this spirit 
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of freedom has advanced a great stride 
farther. Florence was an industrial, 
a commercial, a manufacturing com- 
munity, and the Florentine sculptor 
will adorn the lowest course of the 
great tower, the symbol of Florentine 
pride and unity, with a plain and 
practical history of the sources of his 
city’s prosperity. 


II, 


The chronicle begins, like all medi- 
eval chronicles, with the beginning of 
the world. Throughout the Middle 
Age, the Creation and the Fall of Man 
formed the indispensable first scenes 
in every record of general or of local 
history, whether figured in colour 
upon the pages of written books or 
in sculpture within the enriched re- 
cesses of cathedral fronts. Neither 
the sentiment of piety nor the desire 
of completeness could be satisfied with- 
out thus going back in every case to 
the sacred origin of things as revealed 
in the book of Genesis. Accordingly 
the first two of our Florentine series, 
beginning at the west side of the tower, 
are the familiar subjects of the birth 
of Adam and the birth of Eve. Para- 
dise is suggested by a tree or two 
roughly carved in the background ; 
the draped and dignified figure of God 
the Father stands, in the first scene, 
over the first-born man, and, in the 
second, helps into existence the first- 
born woman, who springs from the 
side of the man while he lies collapsed 
in sleep. Thus far there is no de- 
parture from traditional treatment ; 
only a dignity, a simple grace and 
expressiveness in the grouping, which 
assert the new-born genius of Italian 
art. Beautiful as these two groups 
are, however, it happens that we can 
see the same subjects carved, more 
beautifully and more expressively still, 
by another Italian hand at nearly the 
same time. On the front of the 
famous cathedral of Orvieto, the 
spaces on either side of the three 
great doors are richly wrought with 
carvings in relief, said to be the work 
of John of Pisa and his scholars—into 
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the question who really did them, I 
cannot enter. They are among the 
most masterly inventions in the whole 
range of sculpture; some of them very 
grim and terrible, but beside the terror 
and grimness those lovely subjects of 
the creation of Adam and Eve, each 
birth being represented in two sepa- 
rate scenes, appeal to us with all the 
purer charm. 

To return to the Campanile, it is in 
the third subject that our sculptor 
begins to assert his originality and his 
special purpose. In ordinary course, 
we should now expect the sequence of 
the Temptation—the Fall, and the Ex- 
pulsion. We find, instead, Adam and 
Eve at labour after the Fall, and their 
labour conceived not asa curse, but 
rather as the type and source of 
all necessary and beneficent indus- 
tries. Itis a charming natural picture 
of the days when Adam delved and 
Eve span—the man working patiently 
with his spade, the woman standing 
beside him with her loaded distaff, both 
clad in suits of skins. Next, we go 
on to the origin of pastoral industry. 
In this, and in two or three more sub- 
jects of the series, the artist has 
continued to think of the book of 
Genesis and to seek his types among 
the patriarchs of the Old Testament. 
The quaint aged figure sitting cross- 
legged at the entrance of his tent is 
Jabal, the father of such as dwell in 
tents and of such as have cattle. Witha 
few simple strokes, not without humour, 
the sculptor has expressed the whole 
root and essence of the matter. The 
form of the tent fits conveniently into 
the top of the hexagon ; the cross-legged 
patriarch lifts the tent-flap to look 
out upon his wealth in flocks and herds, 
which is symbolised by three grazing 
sheep and a shepherd-pup too young for 
responsible service —the squatted blunt- 
muzzled puppy whom Mr. Ruskin has 
made famous, and in whose lineaments 
all the pertness of his kind seems con- 
centrated. After the first shepherd 
follows the first musician—after Jabal 
his brother Jubal, the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ. 
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This patriarch’s tent, again fitted 
naturally into the two upper and two 
perpendicular sides of the hexagon, is 
looped up so as to be almost quite 
open ; we see him seated in profile at. 
his work-table, the end of which is 
fitted with a tool-rack, and carved with 
mouldings in the taste of the Tuscan 
Gothic of the time. He leans forward in 
the eagerness of invention, his long hair 
falling back upon his shoulders, and 
blows hard through the first formless 
instrument, a great uncouth tube, 
which he has fashioned. Next to the 
sons of Adah comes the son of Zillah, 
Tubal Cain, the instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron ; and in him 
we have a somewhat less noble coun- 
tenance, not quite so grand a flow of 
hair and beard, but rendered with the 
same rough unerring strokes, the same 
long drapery, with its folds, and its 
expression of the body beneath, not a 
whit less rightly understood than in 
the most accomplished later art. This 
third patriarch sits at his forge, his 
stool a little tilted in the intentness of 
his work, and holds the iron upon the 


anvil with the pincers in the left hand ; 


the right, which managed the hammer, 
being lost. The bellows are in their 
place behind him; tools upon the 
ground in front; and a spade and axe- 
head nailed up indicate the wares of 
his fashioning. 

The invention of wine comes in the 
seventh place, and is symbolised in the 
usual way, with the subject of the 
drunkenness of Noah. After this the 
chain of Old Testament subjects is 
broken. Man has learned to toil and 
spin, to keep flocks and herds, to labour 
at the forge, to solace himself with music 
and with wine; it is one of his specu- 
lative and not his practical ingenuities 
that comes next. The eighth sculpture, 
the first on the south face of the tower, 
and perhaps the noblest of them all, 
shows us a holy seer seated with up- 
turned countenance at a table, carved 
more delicately than the table of Jubal, 
upon which stands the figure of an 
armillary sphere; with his left hand 
he directs a primitive quadrant work- 
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ing on an upright pivot set likewise 
on the table. Some of the signs of 
the zodiac are indicated in low relief 
on a belt across the background ; over 
his head the scuiptor has turned the 
are of a great circle in strong projec- 
tion, to indicate the pole of heaven, and 
has filled the narrow strip above this 
with a quire of little human or angels’ 
heads roughly carved, to indicate the 
quires of the stars. This is Astronomy ; 
but the subject seems scarcely in the 
place and order among the rest where 
we should expect to find it. Astronomy 
or Astrology, according to the concep 
tion of those times, was one of a fixed 
group of seven arts or studies called 


liberal. The Middle Age loved to 
number everything by groups or 


families of seven—the seven virtues, 
the seven sins, the seven planets, the 
seven sacraments, and the like. So 
there were also seven arts or sciences 
supposed to include the whole circle of 
liberal culture. These seven were in 
their turn composed of a group of three, 
called the Trivium, and a group of four, 
called the Quadrivium. Grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric made up the 
Trivium ; arithmetic, astronomy, geo- 
metry, and music the uadrivium. 
From the thirteenth down to the six- 
teenth century, symbolical figures of 
these seven liberal studies are among 
the most frequent representations of 
art. Sometimes each study is typified 
by the personage of a particular master 
famous for having excelled in it, as 
grammar by Priscian or Donatus, geo- 
metry by Euclid. This is the mode of 
representation used in the main by 
our sculptor of the Campanile ; but 
not in any strict traditional way. 
Rather, though in a figure like this 
searcher of the stars he has no doubt 
had in his mind some ancient astro- 
nomer of renown, Thales or Meton or 
Ptolemy or Hipparchus, yet it is not 
the person but the idea, ‘the soul and 
essence of star-searching and star- 
worshipping, which he has been really 
bent on thinking out and exhibiting. 
Nor could that idea be possibly sha- 
dowed forth in loftier or more speak- 
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ing lineaments. Sometimes we find 
the seven studies treated in a different 
way from this, and each personified 
in the figure of a woman, whose guise 
and attributes tell us what she stands 
for. Of this treatment much the most 
beautiful example is in a famous set of 
Florentine engravings of the fifteenth 
century, the playing-cards of Mantegna 
as they used in error to be called. As- 
tronomy is there represented, not by an 
old man seated, but by the standing 
figure of a lovely and inspired woman 
who gazes into a globe set with stars. 
Sometimes the two kinds of type are 
combined ; the chief instance of this is 
in a fresco by one of the followers of 
Giotto, where the sages of the several 
sciences sit in the lowest tier of the 
composition, and women-figures repre- 
senting the sciences themselves are en- 
throned above them.' But however re- 
presented, we are accustomed to find 
these liberal arts in a group by them- 
selves ; and in a scheme like the pre- 
sent, we should expect them to follow 
and form the climax of the series of the 
manual and practical arts. Whereas 
we have already had one type of Music 
in the person of Jubal; presently we 
shall find two others of the same art ; 
and now we have Astronomy coming 
immediately after the drunkenness of 
Noah. The reason for this irregular 
order most likely is that the series, 
though it may have been systematically 
conceived at the outset, was put up by 
those who carried on Giotto’s work 
after his death, not systematically but 
at haphazard, according as each sub- 
ject chanced to come finished from the 
studio, 

The next sculpture shows us the 
operations of building. Course after 
course is being added to a great square 
tower, and from within the tower 
the figure of the master-builder half 
emerges at the top, his assistants on 
either hand laying stone upon stone at 


his bidding. This is perhaps the rudest 


1 This fresco in the Spanish Chapel of the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella has been mi- 
nutely described by Mr. Ruskin in the fifth of 
his Mornings in Florence. 
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of the whole series; at least it is 
the only instance here in which, as in 
primitive Italian painting, the figures 
are drawn of disproportionate dimen- 
sions, the master-builder being much 
bigger than his companions. For 
the rest, the scaffold and ladders are 
of perfectly practical construction, 
and the essential facts of the art in 
question, as in all the subjects of the 
series, are expressed with absolute and 
simple pertinence. Here, again, the 
artist had probably in his mind some 
builder out of the Bible—how Enoch 
builded him a city, or else the pre- 
sumptuous builders of the Tower of 
Babel. This last is what the subject 
looks most like ; and we shall presently 
see another case in which the artist 
has certainly made his choice for 
warning and not for example, and 
has represented the enterprise of man 
pushed to overweening pitch. Next to 
building comes pottery; and this is 
treated as the business of womankind. 
A superintendent, or mistress of the 
works, sits on a raised seat at one end, 
testing, apparently, each vessel as it 
is brought her, and ranging on a shelf 
those that are truly wrought ; before 
her stand other women carrying cakes 
of clay strung ready to be fashioned. 
In this group, unfortunately, the 
marble is in parts much bruised and 
blackened, and especially in the faces 
of the women, so that we can hardly 
realise its original aspect. 

At the point we have now reached, 
the artist seems to have had the idea 
of alternating with the industries of 
woman in furnishing and plenishing the 
house within, the industries of man 
in subduing the world without to his 
service. Next after the first potters 
comes the first adventurer on horse- 
back ; and assuredly, out of the Elgin 
marbles, there does not exist a figure 
in which the freedom and eagerness 
of riding are more nobly expressed. 
The gallop of the horse is a little stiff 
and misunderstood, the two hind legs 
being set to the ground and the two 
fore legs lifted together, as usual in 
early art ; yet even in the horse there 


is more life than we are accustomed to 
find in the design of horses until we 
come to quite modern times. And 
nothing can be truer than the grip 
of the youthful horseman with his 
thighs as he rides bare-backed, no- 
thing more expressive of movement 
and the delight in movement than 
the backward drift of his hair and 
short cloak, and the urging gesture 
of his raised right arm. The twelfth 
sculpture takes us within doors again, 
and shows us two women at the loom, 
one seated and the other standing. 
Here is the type of an industry which 
meant more to Florentines than to any 
other people. The weaving of fine 
cloths was one of the earliest and 
chief sources of the prosperity of the 
city. Not only the flocks of Tuscany 
and the Apennines sent their fleeces 
to be made up in the looms of Florence, 
but woollen fabrics were sent thither 
from all parts of Europe to have the 
last finish put upon them, and to be 
either re-exported or retailed by 
Florentine traders. Of the seven 
trade guilds or arts, which were called 


the seven greater in the city, two, and: 


those among the wealthiest and most 
powerful, were concerned in this in- 
dustry. One of these was the guild 
called Calimala, otherwise the guild 
of mercatanti (merchants) the word 
merchant being used for dealers in 
cloth from France and Flanders, The 
second weaving guild was called speci- 
fically the guild della Lana, of wool; 
and it was to the piety of this body 
that Florence owed the existence of 
her Campanile hersel?. The guild had 
come forward at a time when the 
cathedral works had languished for 
some years, and had offered to defray 
the costs of its completion; and it 
was in pursuance of that offer that 
Giotto had been appointed to the task. 

Next after the type of this great 
Florentine industry comes a subject 
not quite so plainly to be interpreted. 
An enthroned figure sits aloft in the 
midst; beneath his throne, on his 
left side, kneel two bare-headed patri- 
archs or elders, to whom he delivers 
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what look like tables of the law; on 
the other side two more elders, wear- 
ing caps upon their heads, gaze up at 
him from within two several compart- 
ments of a kind of tabernacle; over 
these he holds up his right hand in 
benediction. In this noble group it is 
not hard to appreciate the expressive 
dignity of the personages, and the 
grace as well as power of the sculptor 
in the draperies that fall, with a per- 
fect natural flow, over the knees of the 
enthroned and about the ankles of the 
front kneeling figure. But it is harder 
to recognise the precise signification of 
the subject. It is evidently some type 
of divine law and law-giving ; the 
enthroned figure within the almond- 
shaped canopy is evidently God the 
Father; and we may suppose that 
with his left hand it is the tables 
of the ten commandments that he is 
delivering. The Mosaic law being 
symbolised on this side, the robed 
and flat-capped personages within the 
canopies on his other hand would be 
doctors standing for the two branches, 
civil and canonical, of Christian law. 
This great twofold division of civil 
and church law is constantly brought 
before us by medieval art; for in- 
stance, in the scheme of the great fresco 
which we have already mentioned, each 
branch is separately symbolised in the 
figure of a woman, and for the histori- 
eal representative of canon law stands 
Pope Clement the Sixth, for that of 
civil law Justinian. 

The hero of the next subject is 
again the usual patriarchal type of 
the human race, but disguised this 
time in a strange vesture, and bent 
upon a hazardous enterprise. He 
wears a close-fitting suit of feathers, 
and has fitted to his shoulders an 
immense pair of wings, which he man- 
ages by means of straps on the inside 
of each wing, through which he passes 
his hands—in this practical, this work- 
ing way is everything thought out. 
He gazes, with his head thrown back, 
confidently skywards as he leans for- 
ward to begin his flight; under his 
feet we see an adze and other discarded 
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tools of his labour. Here, it seems, 
the designer has gone to Pagan legend 
to find for the builders of Babel a 
companion in presumption. The rash 
artisan can be no other than Daedalus. 
This subject is the last on the south face 
of the building. First on the east face 
follows an enterprise only one degree 
less daring. The first navigators put 
to sea in the first boat; and what a 
sense of peril and awe, what solemn 
tempting of the unknown and the 
mysterious, the sculptor has expressed 
in the looks and action of these 
mariners ; two of them rowing, or 
rather pushing—for, as the carved 
ripple indicates, they face towards the 
hoat’s bow, and keep an anxious look- 
out ahead ; while the third and eldest 
steers in the stern with a great oar for 
rudder. Next, now that man has learnt 
to search the stars and to obey laws, 
to weave and ride, to tempt the ele- 
ments of air and water, he turns to a 
pursuit which we should have looked 
for long before—and in Florence of all 
places—the pursuit of war. Perhaps, 
however, there may be « reason in the 
present juxtaposition, and war may be 
purposely made the sequel of commerce, 
emigration, and colonisation. Here, at 
any rate, lies a murdered man on his 
back, his limbs stiff with death, his 
right hand clutching the soil, his head, 
with its hair flung abroad, fallen back 
in a hollow of the ground. Beside 
him stands his murderer, lifting sullen 
looks askance like one who would 
defy the remorse within him. One 
hand is set stubbornly on his hip; 
with the other he holds his club to 
the ground, and about his shoulders he 
wears a lion’s hide. The club and 
lion’s hide are attributes proper to 
Hercules ; otherwise these looks are 
the looks of Cain; and naturally Cain 
and Abel are the types of slayer and 
slain that we should expect in a series 
like this. But here again we shall 
understand the sculptor best if we 
think of his work not as setting forth 
the history of any single strife, but 
rather an abstract and central type of 
human strife in general. 
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We now return to peaceful indus- 
tries, to tilling and transport. The 
first ploughman has invented the first 
plough, and drives it, holding the ox 
in very primitive fashion by the tail, 
through a deep and broken soil. This 
is one of the noblest in expression and 
most spirited in movement of the whole 
series. Tamer, but distinguished by 
the usual practical sense of the condi- 
tions of primitive construction, is the 
subject of the first waggoner or cha- 
rioteer. The horse is yoked to a square 
car of roughly-bolted planks set on 
wheels, in the fore part of 
stands the driver. 

At this point the series is interrupted 
by a gable surmounting the entrance 
door of the tower ; so that on this, the 
third and east side, the number of 
subjects is five only, instead of seven 
as on the west, south, and north. 
After the break between the door and 
the corner comes one of the sciences 
of the Quadrivium —the science of 
Geometry, represented by an aged 
philosopher seated at a desk with a 
pair of compasses. The work is some- 
what rude and ugly, and this philoso- 
pher of a less reverend countenance 
than his companions. 

Turning the corner, we 
series on the north side of the Cam- 
panile, the side which is next to the 
cathedral, with only a narrow space 
between the two. The first sculpture 
in this place shows us another bearded 
father, the father of painting. The 
guide-books call him Apelles, but he 
might at least as fairly be associated 
with Christian instead of Pagan tradi- 
tion, and named St. Luke. Like some 
of the earlier artificers of the series, he, 
too, sits intently stooping at his work, 
his stool tilted under him ; he is paint- 
ing away devoutly at an altar-piece, 
and some of his finished work of the 
same kind—a large and a smaller 
triptych destined for the adornment of 
church altars—are indicated in low 
relief as being fastened to the wall of 
his studio. Next to him comes acom- 
panion workman, a father of sculpture 
(called in the guide-books Phidias), 
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bending forward with mallet and 
chisel over his half-hewn images of 
marble. These two subjects have a 
special interest, because in them, so 
far as I know, we have the first his- 
torical recognition of the place and 
dignity of painting and sculpture 
among the other arts. When we look 
back —when posterity looks back —upon 
medieval Italy and upon Florence, it 
is of painting and sculpture that we 
think first ; these are the arts in which 
Italy is, for us, pre-eminent, and by 
which, for us, her memory is chiefly 
ennobled. But the people of those 
days did not think as we do of their 
own painters and sculptors. Painting 
and sculpture grew but gradually into 
repute and eminence; in the origin 
they were but subordinate branches 
of industries themselves subordinate. 
They did not find a place among that 
family of the liberal seven into which 
the intellectual discipline of man was 
theoretically divided. Neither did they 
find a place in that other family of 
seven into which the practical in- 
dustries of men were, in the adminis- 
tration of this particular city, as a 
matter of fact organized. We look 
in vain among the seven great guilds 
of Florence for a guild of painters or 
a guild of sculptors. Lower down 
among the five lesser guilds only, we 
find one of masons and carpenters, 
or Masters in stone and wood; and 
it is under this modest title that 
all painters and all sculptors were 
incorporated ; being content to follow, 
in the order of trade precedence, after 
the tanners, after the retail clothiers, 
after the butchers, after the boot- 
makers. So slight being the practical 
inclination, on the part of those who 
have made for posterity the glory of 
Florence, to assert their own dignity 
in their own day, it gratifies our 
sense of justice to see these arts in- 
troduced here with due distinction 
among the rest. 

With these figures of the fathers of 
painting and sculpture ends the se 
quence of the works done by the pupils 
of Giotto, and in days soon following 
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Giotto’s own. The remainder of the 
series have been carved by other hands 
afull century later. We have no record 
why the work was thus interrupted ; 
perhaps only because this north side of 
the tower next the cathedral is a place 
of comparative concealment, where it 
would matter less than on the other 
three sides whether the ornaments 
were finished or not. At any rate, 
the last five subjects belong to the 
Florentine school of the first half of 
the fifteenth, not of the fourteenth, 
century. The difference is manifest in 
a moment to an eye at all accustomed 
to these things, not only in the cha- 
racter and conception of the figures, 
but in the details of furniture and 
ornament, which are no longer Tuscan 
Gothic but early Tuscan Renaissance. 
Tradition. assigns these concluding 
subjects to the hand of Luca della 
tobbia. Of the actual hand we can- 
not really make sure; but the con 
clusion is as good, in its manner, as 
the beginning. Only it is a difierent 
manner. We lose the sense of the 
primeval, the patriarchal, the broadly 
permanent and ideal; we gain a sense 
of vigorous animation and contem- 
porary reality. The liberal science of 
grammar is the first of the new series ; 
and in it we are invited to think 
neither of Donatus or Priscian, nor yet 
of any ideal father of grammar, but 
simply of any schoolmaster teaching 
little boys their elements in any 
Florentine grammar-school. Into the 
upper angle of the hexagon is fitted 
the top of a bookcase which serves 
as furniture in the background; on 
the left sits a stern-visaged shaven 
pedagogue at his desk, in close cap 
and long heavy gown; on the seat 
opposite him are two boys atten- 
tively learning, in the Florentine 
costume of the day. It is an admir- 
able piece, but of a character essentially 
realistic, and makes us think in- 
stinctively of Villani’s educational 
statistics—how in such and such a 
year of the fourteenth century, there 
were in the primary schools of the 
city from 8,000 to 10,000 little boys 
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and girls learning to read, and in six 
secondary schools about 1,200 learning 
arithmeticandalgebra, and in four upper 
schools from 550 to 600 learning gram- 
mar and logic. In this case, again, it is 
very interesting to compare the parallel 
subject in the great fresco at Sta. Maria 
Novella, where a grammarian sits 
poring over a book, and over his head 
the allegorical representative of his 
science bears what seems a rod in one 
hand and a fruit in the other, and has 
a group of three kneeling children 
beside her. In the next compartment, 
a young man is passionately disputing 
with his teacher ; both are in flowing 
robes, and the sculpture is admirably 
spirited and accomplished. The pupil 
holds an open text-book, and points 
eagerly with his finger to some passage 
in support of his argument; the 
teacher, having both hands raised with 
a still more eager gesture, confutes 
him, it seems, out of his own superior 
knowledge. This may represent a 
lesson either in logic or rhetoric; the 
eagerness of the contention is perhaps 
more appropriate to the latter. Which- 
ever of the two sciences we decide for 
here, the other we have to regard as for 
some reason omitted from the scheme. 
For concerning the three remaining sub- 
jects there is no doubt. In the first of 
these (and it is one of the least happy 
of the series) Orpheus, having a bruised 
and somewhat ignoble visage, sits 
against a tree in the midst of a wood 
and plays upon his lute; on one side 
a congregation of birds, and on the 
other of beasts of the forest, comes 
drawn by the magic of his notes. 
Next, and the meaning of this sub- 
ject is equally unmistakable, two 
Oriental sages in turbans and em- 
broidered skirts stand facing one 
another in discussion; one holds up 
two fingers of his hand, the ordinary 
gesture of counting ; the other is work- 
ing with the abacus, the ordinary 
instrument of numerical calculation. 
This is Arithmetic, and as the sciences 
of number were supposed to come from 
the east, so these turbaned figures 
stand, no doubt, for sages of Babylon 
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or Chaldea. The next sculpture is the 
last of all, and commemorates once 
more the art of music. At first sight 
we may be puzzled by this ungainly 
bearded figure who sits facing us, 
listening with his head on one side, 
and tapping with two hammers of dif- 
ferent sizes, one in either hand, on a 
smallanvil. The anvil and hammers are 
not unlike those we find in representa- 
tions of the goldsmith’s trade; and for 
a father of goldsmiths we might perhaps 
have taken this personage, were it not 
for a parallel figure which gives us the 
right clue, in the fresco of the Spanish 
chapel. Under the personification of 
Music, in that composition, sits an old 
man bearded like this one, only with- 
out the cap, and striking on a similar 
anvil with two similar hammers. Tra- 
dition calls that figure; with very 
doubtful authority, Tubal-cain, In 
the present series, however, as we have 
already had an earlier Tubal-cain, tra- 
dition, again doubtfully, calls this con- 
cluding figure the monk-musician Guido 
of Arezzo. Without asserting names, 
the analogy of the Spanish chapel, and 
the attentive gesture of the head, make 
it certain that this last figure is a sym- 
bol of musical invention, and that the 
striker with the two hammers is listen- 
ing to the difference of the two notes 
he strikes. 

And so the series ends. We have 
seen how, in this scheme of sculp- 
tured ornament, there took shape, fer 
every citizen to consider as he lounged 
or chaffered in the great square of his 
city, at the foot of the fretted and in- 
crusted walls of his great bell-tower, 
the whole history of man’s origin, his 
arts and ingenuities, his enterprise and 
culture, bodied forth in types taken 
indifferently from the Bible, from 
antiquity, and from invention. First, 
the familiar and ever lovely fable of the 
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first man and woman, in their inno- 
cence and then in their toil, wrought 
with a grace of which those days saw 
the dawn; then solemn patriarchs 
from the Old Testament, the first 
shepherd and the first smith and the 
first musician ; then the discovery of 
wine; then the searching out of the 
secrets of the firmament and the 
courses of the stars; the framing of 
walls for shelter and of earthen vessels 
for use ; then the courier, man, going 
abroad upon the horse that has be- 
come docile to him, while the weaver, 
woman, sits at home and makes cloth 
for raiment; and then the sanctions 
of heaven-dictated law. Then the 
mechanician’s dream of flying, and 
floating from pinnacle to pinnacle with 
an art copied from the bird; and the 
mariner’s courage in adventuring, no 
dream, upon the unrodden sea; fol- 
lowed by strife, and the slaughter of 
brother by brother. Then the yoking 
of oxen to the first plough for tillage, 
and of horses to the first car for 
transport. And so, earth and her 
produce having been turned to the 
service of man, he takes compasses 
and counting-board, and begins to 
ponder over the secrets of measure 
and number; he learns, in grammar 
and rhetoric, the laws of his own 
powers of utterance and persuasion. 
Finding out new things for his delight, 
he sits within his workshop and paints 
tablets in honour of his Maker ; he 
takes marble and chisel, and hews 
out images in his own likeness; he 
awakes to hidden harmonies in the 
ring of hammer upon anvil. Surely 
it is no slight thing for the old 
Florentine sculptors to have carved 
out for all men to read for ever, ina 
language so clear and noble, the 
chapters of so memorable a history. 
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THE OERA LINDA BOOK! 


Tue Oera Linda Book is a book in 
Friesic, so called from the family name 
of the owner of the manuscript, C. 
Over de Linden (Oera Linda), Chief 
Superintendent of the Dockyard, from 
whose forefathers it has come down to 
him from time immemorial. 

It treats in sundry writings, given as 
written by sundry writers, of the history, 
laws, institutions, mythology, religion, 
and folklore of our forefathers, the 
Frisians, in the times of their heathen- 
hood; but while some scholars hold it 
as quite truthful, others take it to be a 
rank forgery, and a forgery of not more 
than two hundred, or even sixty, years 
standing, as if there were nothing be- 
tween forgery and truth. A book put 
forth as history may either be quite true 
ora base forgery ; or it may be true in 
natters within the scope of the writer's 
knowledge, but untrue in legends which 
he may have welded into it, in his own 
belief of their truth. Such a book is 
no forgery ; since, to take into a history 
an already running legend is no more 
to forge it, than to take on to three 
newly-forged horse-shoes an already 
made one for a fourth, is to forge it. 

Allowing, then, that the Book has 
legends which had become misgrown or 
mismoulded shapes of some simple 
truths, and so untruthful, yet it may 
show some points of historical matter 
and Friesic speech most worthy of our 
thought. 

It gives the religion of the early 
Frisians as a simple belief in God, 
Wr-alda (the Infinitely Old) ; and, in a 
lower way, under him, they worshipped 

1 The Ocra Linda Book, from a Manuscript 
of the Thirteenth Century, with the permission 
of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the 
Helder, From the Original Frisian Text, as 
wrified by Dr. J. O. Ottema ; accompanied by 

U English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch 
Translation. By William R. Sandbach. 
London : Triibner and Co., 1876. 


Frea or Frya, from whose name comes 
Friday, and held her as a kind of 
goddess-mother, and called themselves 
Fryasfolk, and their land Fryasland, 
an etymolozy of Frieseland than which 
none can be clearer or more likely ; and 
it says that Fryasday (Friday) was kept 
as a kind of sabbath, and so gives a 
better-grounded reason than any that 
we have hitherto found why our sailors 
are unwilling to begin a voyage, and 
why others believe it to be unlucky to 
undertake a weighty work on Friday ; 
since it says that a business begun on 
the day hallowed to Frya shall always 
end badly ; and unless this passage is 
a forgery, it has brought down to us an 
article of faith of the Frisians of heathen 
times. 

In each of the sundry communities 
or townships there was a castle 
(Burch ‘or Beorh), and in it an ever- 
burning lamp, under the care of a body 
of Borough-maidens (Vestal virgins), 
headed by a Borough-mother. 

Fryasfolk were not under a sworded 
king, but under the counsel of a Folks- 
mother, a kind of high priestess, and 
a judge like Deborah, the judge of 
Israel. 

Such a use of the woman’s mind is 
not left incredible by the words of 
Tacitus on the (Teutonic) Germans 
(Germania, c. 9,8), that they believed that 
there was something holy and foreseeing 
(prophetic) in women, and that they did 
not scorn their counsels nor slight their 
answers. 

It was, we believe, understood by the 
Romans that our Teutonic fore-elders had 
not, at home, any national king, such as 
we mark by the word, though the 
book speaks of sea-kings. 

As to Frya, she is said to have been 
one of three sisters born of eat, and it 
is pretty clear that she was Light ; White- 
ness and Fairness, and then Mind-Light. 
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She was white as the snow at sunrise, 
with blue eyes, and with hair shining 
as the rays of the sun (which it was), 
and as fine as spiders’ webs. Her food 
was honey, and her beverage dew from 
flower-cups (which Light with Heat 
dries up). 

Frya was the Venus of the Romans 
and the Gwener, or Wener, of the British ; 
and Friday is the Dies Veneris of the 
Latin ; and Dydd Gwener of the Welsh; 
and Gwen, or Gwyn (Welsh), means 
White or Fair; and of course Light is 
the goddess of all Fairhood, as it gives 
form and colour to all that is fair; and 
of course, too, she is wife of Vulcan 
(Fire), since she is always found as 
belonging to it ; and Whiteness (Venus) 
is born of sea-foam, or snow, or any 
very white body. And if Frya is 
Light, it is not at all unlikely that the 
old Freasfolk kept ever-burning lamps 
under the care of castle-maids like 
Vestal virgins. 

Frea, or Venus (Light) may as well 
be taken as the wife of Apollo (the Sun), 
as of Vulcan (Fire), and in the prose 
Edda she is the wife of Odwe, who may 
be the sun, and he goes wayfaring round 
the world, and she follows him, weep- 
ing, as Daylight does, in mythic speech, 
weeping in the dewdrops at sunset. 

It is true to say that flowers spring 
up under the feet of Venus as she glides 
in daylight over the ground, where she 
is attended by the Hours; and whereas 
by the Friesic myth Frea drinks dew 
from the cups of the flowers, she 
would drink of milk and wine if she 
found them open to her, and so, indeed, 
the Greek and Roman poets gave her, 
as Venus, milk and wine as well as 
honey ; and to Light or Whiteness be- 
long swans or white doves, and if you 
will say so, white lilies or may-bloom. 

A very startling statement is that 
given as by a castle-maiden, Adela, who 
says that she went up above the Rhine 
among the mountains, and found the 
Pile-housers, or Lake-dwellers (Marsita) 
alive and busy in their stilted houses, 
“The MArsfta are men that live on the 
lakes. Their houses are built on piles, 
against wild beasts and wicked men, 
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and they keep themselves by fishing and 
hunting. The hides are dressed by the 
women, and tanned with birch-bark ;” 
and elsewhere it is written that Adel 
the son of Friso, had found his way to 
the Marsata. 

Now, although Herodotus writes of 
lake-dwellers, the Paeones in Macedonia; 
(Book v. 16), and although there have 
been, and still are, stilt-housers on lakes 
in southern lands, as in the Philippine 
Islands, Borneo, and Siam, yet no sov! 
had as much as dreamt of the pile 
housers of Switzerland till within the 
last thirty years, when some wrecks of 
their houses and leavings of their home. 
life were brought to light. Those who 
cannot see any proof of truth in this 
case must account for the statement of 
the Book in a way of their own. 

There are laws for the castles, for war, 
for seafarings, and trading, and they are 
strong for freedom. “ All shall have 
equal rights,” says a declaration much 
like the opening of the American 
Declaration of Independence; and a 
law is that if a Frisian has need and 
cannot help himself, the castle-maidens 
must bring his case before the Reeve, 
since a high-minded Frisian cannot do 
so himself. 

The further the history reaches forth 
from the homeland, the more legendary 
it seems to be; but in matters of laws, 
institutions, landholdings, and morality, 
there is nothing unworthy, and much 
that is very worthy of a free and wis 
people, and that is most likely to have 
ripened into the institutions of the 
Saxons in England. Every villag 
shall have a village-mark, or stretch of 
common-land (Hémrik), under a Gréva, 
or Reeve, as we have called him in 
some of our villages of Saxon folkland, 
or later copyholdings. It was also ti 
have a market, and all the other land 
was for tillage in land-shares to house 
holders, and for wood under the Wald. 
gréva or Wood-reeve. 

This tallies with the Anglo-Saxo 
institution of the folkland of grass 
ground, and wood of the Gau, or Friesit 
maint ; and the olden common fields and 
rights of our parishes, The “ deals” of 
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land match, in some way, the “ hides” of 
Jand holden by Anglo-Saxon households, 
while the common wood and grass-land 
tally with what Cesar says of the town- 
ships of the Teutonic Germans :—“ It 
is the greatest praise to townships to 
have around them wilds as wide as 
may be, their borders being laid waste.” 

As an outsider, however, he seems to 
mistake the mind with which they kept 
the wilder folkland. He says: “‘ They 
deem it a mark of manliness that their 
neighbours, being driven from the land, 
should withdraw, and that no one should 
dare to settle near them.”! Whereas 
they only wanted a good stretch of folk- 
land. It says that Fryasland had taken 
ina broad reach of land with that of 
the Angles, Saxons and Jutes, and other 
tribes of Roman and other writers, such 
as the Stjurar, Steerers, sailors; the 
Sturit of the old Latin writers, and the 
Sékampar, Sea-fiyhters, the Sicambri. 
Whence we see the source of the names 
given by the Roman writers, the Sturii 
and Sicambri. The men of the east of 
Denmark were called Jutta (Yutta), 
Jutes, and those of the island were Let- 
ten, Lets. Those who dwell in the higher 
marks, bounding on Twisklanda (Ger- 
mans) were called Saxmanna (Saxmen), 
because they were always weaponed 
against wild beasts, and very savage. 
Britons (Wrwildarda, Britne, p. 69), a 
markworthy passage. The Britons !— 
where? In Britain, or in Friesland ? 
It may mean either of the two, for it is 
clear that, to the early Frisians of the 
Oera Linda Book, and ere Hengist 
came hither, Britain (Westland) and the 
Britons were well known to Freasfolk. 
Of Britain it says :—“ Over against us 
we had Brittanya, formerly Westland, 
with her tin-mines.” This seems to have 
been written after the early Roman or 
Greek form of the British name, 
Prydain, or Prytain, had come to 
northern ears, since a Frisian would 
not have put on the ending ya to his 


1 XXIII. Civitatibus maxima laus est, 
anam latissimas circim se vastatis finibus 
solitudines habere. Hoe proprium virtutis 
existimant ; expulsos agris finitimos cedere, 
heque quenquam prope se audere consistere. 
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form of Britain. It calls Britain “the 
land of the Banlings” (Exiles), who 
were sent hither in penal servitude to 
the tin-mines, while others might have 
fled hither from the gripe of the law. 

It is written in the life of the Saxon 
St. Guthlac, Hermit of Crowland, who 
had, in his earlier years, led a somewhat 
lawless life, that he once heard, in a 
vision, a great host of accursed spirits 
speaking in British, and he understood 
their talk, for that he erewhile had keen 
in exile among them (the Britons), “ mid 
him waes on wraec.” 

We find in two other sundry books 
a few words on the penal servitude of 
the British tin-mines; and they are 
written in so free a way, and each in 
a way that fully matches the other two, 
that if the book is a forgery, it affords a 
proof that some liars have wonderfully 
good memories. 

One passage is, that there were in 
Scotland some men of Frya’s blood, and 
some. Britons, and banished men who, 
from time to time, had fled thither from 
the tin-mines, and we find in the 
Saxon writings enough of the Saxon 
outlawry and aflymung (banishment) 
and wraec (exile) to see that such cases 
are no proofs of forgery. “Sy he 
aflymed” (Let him be banished), says 
a law of Alfred of a man guilty of a 
given crime. 

Whatever may be the truth, we can 
hardly believe that, to a seafaring man 
of Friesland, Britain could be unfound 
or less than well known. 

The book speaks very strongly of 
some early bad time; a time of awful 
weather, skyforces, and earthquakes, 
and overflooding of the land, and 
even a sinking of a stretch of fine land 
which it calls Atlands or Aldland, 
under the sea; but since there have 
been, from time to time, many inflood- 
ings of the sea, it is not easy to tell the 
time of this great one of the Friesic 
tradition. 

The Zuyder Zee was once a forest 
with a lake, and the lake broadened, 
and by the fourteenth year-hundred it 
became the Zuyder Zee.” 

2 Havard’s Dead Cities of the Zwyder Zee. 
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There were also overfloodings, more 
or less overwhelming, in the years 1230, 
1312, 1421, 1426, 1476, 1825. 

The book speaks of Finns or 
Magyares as having, at some early 
time, swarmed in upon the northern 
lands, and lands of some of the Fryas- 
landers. It says they were driven forth 
by another race ; and it is markworthy 
that it makes the Magyares, or Hun- 
garians as we call them, to be what 
speechlore has now found them to be, 
Finns, or of the Finnish race, whether 
the Finns of the Oera Linda Book be 
the Magyares of the inroad under Attila 
in 447, or of an earlier one. 

As to Woden, some writers take 
Woden to have been a man who was 
afterwards deified, and so deem the god 
and the man’ to be one, against the clear 
statement and showing of the Saxon 
Chronicle that they were two; but to 
hold that they were the same would be 
to hold that the Teutonic race had no 
god Woden till within about 150 years 
before the time of Hengist. 

Woden is given as the fourth father 
of Hengist : of Ida of Northumberland, 
and of Cerdic the ninth father, and the 
eleventh of Alla and Penda; but Woden’s 
pedigree is given up to Geat, his sixth 
father; and, taking all these genera- 
tions up to Woden, and allowing about 
twenty-five years to a generation, we 
should find that, on an average reckon- 
ing, they would point to about the 
middle of the fourth year-hundred. 

sut the Oera Linda Book (p. 75) gives 
Woden as a Frieslander of East Flig- 
land, who was an Ealdorman, and over- 
came a horde of Magyares in Denmark 
and became their king. As the Huns are 
said to have been driven from Tartary 
about A.D. 93, it is not unlikely that a 
horde of them came to the north before 
the time of Attila, a.p. 433, 

It is told (p. 105) that Ulysses (Ulysus) 
came to Friesland ; and, however unlikely 
may be the tale, it is not a proof of 
forgery, since a tradition that he had 


1 As to the god Woden, he was, I believe, 
simply Force or Might, of matter or mind, and 
the Latin Mars, as under the expression ‘* pro- 
prio marte” with his own might. 
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landed in Caledonia had reached Solinus 
4.D. 150, and Tacitus had heard a tale 
of his coming to Germany itself; and if 
Ulysses was a true man and not a 
mythos, it is quite possible that in his 
many years of seafaring he might have 
reached some shores of the north ; but 
it is odd and unlikely that, as a Greek, 
he should have called himself Udisses 
instead of Odysseys, which was his true 
Greek name. 

The so-called writing of Minno 
(Minos? ), who was a seer, and gave 
laws to the Cretans and was a Friesic 
sea-king! shows no token of truth, 
though it is very likely that a Friesic 
sea-king might have sailed to the shores 
of Greece as well as Brennus marched 
to Rome, and the Friesic laws which 
follow the writing of Minno are worthy 
of Minos or any good lawgiver of the 
world. 

That Athens was founded by Minerva 
Athené, whereas it was only named after 
her, and that she was a Frisian castle. 
maiden, or Folksmother, who abode at 
Athens under her Latin and not her 
Greek name, while we have so much in 
mythology to show that Minerva was 
Mind or Wisdom, and like Frya a mythos 
—can be only a freak of a busy fancy. 

Some of the etymologies of the names 
of men and places are almost childish, 
but not more so than some which have 
been given by other men of narrow 
speechlore, who were quite truthful 
in matters which they understood—as 
Lourdan from Lord Dane, or that of 
Isidorus Hispalensis, that the Britons 
(Britones) were so called in Latin, be 
cause they were Bruti (Brutes). 

The writer, however, knew of the two 
long walls of the way from Athen: 
down to the Peireus—“ two horns all 
down to the sea”—as he calls them, and 
so must have written after they were 
built, and after the Peloponnesian war 
of 431 B.c. The little history of the hir 
ing of a Friesic sea-king by Alexander 
for India, and of his sailing with 
Nearchus, and of his abode with a body 
of Frisians in the Punjab, is not con- 
firmed by his so-given Indian names of 
the tiger and alligator. “Cats as big 
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as calves,” he says, “ are called ¢igrum ; 
but the Hindi and Sanscrit name of the 
tiger (tigris, Greek) is bagh ;” and whereas 
he says that the biggest of the lizard 
tribe are called a/lgatter (alligator), 
the Hindi and Sanscrit have for the 
alligator the names botch, kamheer, nagr, 
and gah, and they afford no trace of 
alligator, which Heyse’s Fremdwérterbuch 
imputes to the Spanish, as their name 
of the American alligator, el lagarta, 
the lizard. On many other things, how- 
ever, it speaks of India with much of 
clear knowledge ; but that the Frisians 
sailed into the Red Sea through a 
strait, and when they came home 
found “no strait” but land, which 
Irtha (the Earth) had heaved up out 
of the sea, is startling to me, if not to 
a geologist. 

Of Jrtha, mother-earth, it says else- 
where, in mythological wording, that 
she pours forth her gifts to men who 
scratch her skin, meaning plough or 
dig the ground. 

Putting aside the legends of Tyre 
and Sidon, and some other early trade 
havens, we may believe it as likely that 
the Tyrians came to Friesland for 
iron and amber, as that they came to 
Britain for tin. One of the writings 
speaks of a mongrel race of Frieses 
with some Greek blood, who speak 
bad Friesic, saying, @d for ald (old), 
ait for salt, and md for man; but 
this is now, and has been for two 
hundred years, the common and allowed 
pronunciation of West Friesic, as we 
find it in the writings of Japix, the 
Friesic poet, who was born about 1603, 
and who writes wrdd for wrald (world), 
hid for hald (hold); and ma for man 
is now, as it was iu the time of Japix, 
atoken of a Friesic name, as //obbema, 
Hobbeman, Halbertsma, Dr. Ottema— 
the verifier of the Friesic text of the 
Oera Linda Book—Gabbema, a man 
known to Japix ; so that for a Frisian 
to write of this as bad Friesic is as if 
an Englishman should now write of a 
set of men who spoke English so badly 
a¢ to leave out the Z in the pronunciation 
of chalk, stalk, walk, calf, half. 

It may be said that thewfgrger so 

No, 210.—voL, xxxv. 
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wrote that he might make his Friesic 
seem older than it was. Well, then, to 
what former fifty years did he shape 
his Friesic, and where found he the 
pattern of it? 

In one passage a Frisian is made to 
say that he cannot alone cast up a therp : 
a therp,as theorp, our thorp, being a hand- 
heaped and broad mound cast up on the 
marshland for a village ; and this would 
seem to be written when therp-casting 
was yet an often-scen work, though most 
likely it is now no longer so, 

On the imputation of the forgery of 
a writing arises the question of cui bono ? 
A forgery is meant to deceive men for 
the good, in some form, of the forger. 
But the writer of the Friesic manuscript 
never tried to deceive men by it, since 
he never put it forth to them, though 
two hundred years ago he might have 
printed it ; but he shut it up within his 
house without any bidding to his child- 
ren that it should ever be given to the 
world ; and so we cannot see to what 
gain of good he looked in his unworthy 
work, 

As to the Friesic, we seem to see in 
it too much of word-wear to believe it 
as old as the Mceso-Gothic of Ulphilas, 
of which the word-wear is less, though 
we must take it to be older than the 
Friesic of Japix, in which the th of the 
Anglo-Saxon had become d. 

Looking to the Friesic of some of 
the old Friesic laws of the fourteenth 
century, and comparing it with that of 
the Book (though, we own, with a com- 
parison less full and nice than the 
matter wants), it does not seem to be 
of a later shape than that of from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century. It 
is, in some cases, more like true English 
than is the later Friesic, and may be 
very nearly of the form of the Friesic 
at the time (the eighth century) when 
Wilbroad and other Saxon missionaries 
went over to Friesland, and preached to 
Frya’s folk in a common form of speech ; 
and the matter of the laws and folklore 
may be some of that which was leit 
dead behind the Gospel. 

The pure Friesic and easy wording of 
the book must be most welcome to 

H H 
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students of English and Saxon, as a 
widening of the now too narrow ground 
of the early speech of our forefathers. 

One token of truth in the Book is, 
that it clears to our minds, as it goes, 
some points of Friesic folklore, without 
any seeming aim to teach them otherwise 
than as they belong to other matter 
under hand. One of such points is that 
of the jol, pronounced yo/, our yule, the 
meaning of which was well known to 
the writer, though, as far as we can find, 
it has long been lost to our scholars, 
beyond all reach of mind-sight. 

Yule has been thought to be an old 
word for Christmas, or for something of 
Christmas-tide ; whereas in a table show- 
ing how the letters of the Friesic text 
were shapen from lines of the #d6/, we 
see that the yol, Saxon geol, was a wheel 
or ring, the Friesic emblem of infinity or 
the world, or the year-gang of the sun, 
and that the true yol-tid (yule-tide) was 
the night of the year’s end, or the end 
of one turning of the wheel of time, and 
that the wheel which in our book-prints 
of the Saxon gods we have seen in the 


hand of Seater (Time?) was simply the 
yule, 

As one among many tokens of the 
genuineness of the Friesic of the book, 
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and of the worth of it in Teutonic 
speechlore, we will give a word, and to 
us a long-sought word, the verb of 
which our word naked (Saxon, xacod) 
is the participle. 

I had jotted down in a note that 
naked had come from the root of niyh 
(neah) or next, and that a body was 
naked as being come to or come at with 
the sight or touch, or without anything 
between the touch or sight and itself; 
and in one of the writings we have the 
verb ndka, to come nigh to or at.—“ Hya 
ne machton us therumbe naut nika,” 
“ They might not, therefore, at all get at 
us or nigh us”—with the wanted verb, 
which we have not found in Anglo 
Saxon, though Outzen gives Nake, as 
the Friesic shape of the word. 

A friend has now told me, ere the 
proof slips came to my hands, that he 
once heard in the north a mother call 
her child to be undressed in the words, 
“Come and Jet me xake thee.” 

In the Oera Linda Book, Adela is 
made to say, “About the Rhine, the 
people dug out holes. ‘The sand that 
came into them was poured, with water, 
over woolsleeces to get the gold.” 

Had such gold-washing anything +o 
do with the Tale of the Golden Fleece’! 
BARNES. 


Wm. 
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A NEW PROBLEM IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


THERE is no need to add questions of 
mere speculative interest to those, 
already numerous enough, that call for 
a speedy solution in the domain of 
national education. Its new problems 
must have reached a definite and prac- 
tical shape before we are called upon 
to discuss them. We can hardly say 
that the question of a direct subsidy, 
in any shape, to secondary education, 
has reached that stage in England. But 
if it can be shown to be of immediate 
and practical interest for one part of 
the country, its interest for the rest 
must soon follow ; and in Scotland the 
relations between the state and se- 
condary education have already been 
brought into the sphere of definite dis- 
cussion. It may not be useless even 
for us to see how the discussion arises, 
and what are its main conclusions. 

It may be taken for granted that a 
feeling of dissatisfaction at the state 
of secondary education in Scotland is 
widely spread; and although it has 
existed for forty years and more, and 
long prior to parliamentary grants, 
yet we may also admit the fact that 
it has greatly increased since the pass- 
ing of the Education Act of 1872. It 
is just as impossible to assert that 
dissatisfaction so universal as_ this, 
however exaggerated, can be altogether 
without foundation. 

We need waste no time, then, in 
establishing the fact. Nor, on the 
other hand, is our object to indulge in 
vague accusations, or to put forward 
still more vague proposals. Many of 
those who have recognised the fact 
of deterioration have not hesitated to 
do both. Blame has very readily been 
laid upon the framers of the Act ; or, 
better still, as affording an ever-present 
corpus <elicti, upon its administration, 
as shown in the code, for which the 
Education Department is more or less 


responsible.! And schemes of a renewed 
and reinvigorated secondary education 
have been propounded, too many of 
which have had this common failing, 
that they regarded the question ex- 
clusively from one point of view, and 
dismissed as trivial matters the prac- 
tical possibilities of administration 
and the probable opposition with which 
any scheme of subsidising secondary 
education will be met. Such advocacy 
only harms the cause. By the vague 
accusations an ill feeling has been 
generated, which might prevent ma- 
chinery, ever so well planned, from 
working harmoniously, and which has 
only increased the necessary friction. 
The deterioration of secondary educa- 
tion has been accepted, not as an 
unforeseen result, but as a deliberate 
attack upon the professional interests 
of a class. The only hope of improve- 
ment suggested is that which may arise 
by reiteration of grievances, by change 
of functions, by the abrogation of 
existing agencies. And, on the other 
hand, the vague proposals, however 
completely they would realise the aim 
of their propounders, have been put 
forward with an utter recklessness as 
to opposite views; and they have 
alarmed and deterred from co-operation 


1 It may not be amiss to consider what 
foundation there is in facts for this accusa- 
tion. In the year ended 3lst August, 1874, 
4,577 passes were made in the higher subjects 
recognised by the code; only 69 scholars 
passed in three subjects. In the year ended 
31st August, 1875, 14,570 passes were made 
in these subjects ; 327 scholars passed in three 
subjects ; the passes in Latin alone were 2,703. 
The results for the year ended 31st August, 
1876, are still more surprising. In that year, 
21,505 passes were made in the higher sub- 
jects ; 577 scholars passed in three subjects: 
in Latin alone 3,309 passes were made. The 
code is clearly doing its work beyond expecta- 
tion ; and the decline of secondary education 
must be otherwise accounted for. 

HH 2 
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many who would readily have helped 
to promote higher education, but who 
are not prepared to support the prin- 
ciple, without limitations, of directly 
subsidising it. 

Our aim here is at once less ambitious 
and more definite. In place of vague 
accusations we shall endeavour to show, 
practically, how the present hitch in 
the educational machinery of Scotland 
may be accounted for without attribut- 
ing to any one the deliberate object 
of lowering higher education there. 
If we are able to do this, we shall have 
cleared the way for some details of the 
course which any improvement will 
have to follow, and at the same time 
we shall be able to recognise more 
clearly the absolute need for some 
legislation both from the point of view 
of those who would and of those who 
would not support the principle of 
subsidising secondary education. 

First then with regard to the objects 
of the framers of the Act of 1872, 
upon whom some of the blame is laid. 
They are not far to seek, nor are they 
expressed in any doubtful phraseology. 
Not in one, but in many, sections of 
the Act we can trace the interest be- 
stowed on the subject, and the anxiety 
to provide not merely against the 
deterioration, but for the improvement 
of secondary education. It is not 
ignored as in the English Act. The 
qualifications of its teachers are speci- 
ally provided for, and the utmost care 
is taken to inculcate specially both on 
the Education Department and on 
the School Boards the necessity 
of maintaining a high standard of 
education, of managing the higher 
class schools “ with a view to promote 
the higher education of the country,” 
and (as a means thereto) of “ relieving 
such schools from the necessity of 
giving elementary instruction.” 

Unfortunately, whatever may be 
the intentions either of the Legislature 
or of those specially concerned in the 
framing of an Act, it is a mere truism 
to say that these can seldom be fully 
realised. The least important Bill 
runs a risk of being mangled in Com- 
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mittee, much more one which deals 
with interests so vital as those involved 
in the Act of 1872. New clauses are 
interjected ; proposals are suddenly 
started ; compromises, equally sudden, 
are arranged ; words and clauses are 
slightly modified so as to meet a 
special difficulty ; and the most con- 
summate generalship cannot, in the 
heat and hurry of debate, foresee all 
the pitfalls into which such modifica- 
tions may lead. A Bill which, as it 
left the draughtsman’s hands, was a 
model of perspicuity and logical con- 
sistence, becomes, vhen it has passed 
its third reading, a confused and tan- 
gled congeries, to which the whims 
and crotchets of every individual mem- 
ber may have had some chance of 
contributing. 

It is with no thought of laying 
blame on those who were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Act of 1872 that we 
assert the difficulty to have arisen 
immediately out of the working of 
that Act. It is not necessary to do 
more than discuss a few sections in 
order to prove this. 

In section 62 (4) of the Act we find 
it enacted as follows :—‘‘A School 
Board having the management of any 
such (higher) school, shall, so far as 
practicable and expedient, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion, relieve the same of the necessity 
of giving elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to 
young children, by otherwise providing 
sufficient public school accommodation 
for such elementary instruction, so that 
the funds and revenues of such higher 
class school, and the time of the 
teachers, may be more exclusively 
applied to giving instruction in the 
higher branches.” 

Taken by itself, there are few who 
will dispute the wisdom of this enact- 
ment. It is obviously intended to 
provide in every “notable town” a 
system of secondary education side by 
side with the elementary system, but 
entirely independent of it; each 
equipped in the way best suited to its 
own requirements; the elementary 
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subjects not jostled aside, or slurred 
over, in the interests of the advanced 
few ; nor the higher education, on the 
other hand, pared down to a minimum 
in the crowd and hurry of an elemen- 
tary school. Most will approve of the 
permissive clause, by which country 
parishes may be allowed to engraft on 
their elementary instruction a suffi- 
ciency of higher instruction to provide 
against the repression of ability that 
is above the average, without the 
necessity of maintaining a separate 
higher class school for some half-dozen 
scholars. Even the required sanction 
of the Board of Education in Edin- 
burgh is perhaps expedient ; although 
in practice such sanction has been most 
rarely asked for, and the desire for 
separation, always to be urged, has 
seldom or never had to be repressed. 
Reading it alone, we may pronounce 
the section admirable. But how has 
it worked along with other provisions 
of the enactment ? 

In section 64, we read as follows: 
“No part of the funds or revenues of a 
higher class public school shall 
pass into the school fund, and no part 
of the expenses of any such school, 
except as herein otherwise specially 
provided (this is explained to refer to 
the expenses of examination, and of 
maintaining the fabric) shall be paid 
out of that fund.” 

At first sight there is nothing here 
to be found fault with. If the two 
systems are to be distinct, it is essential 
that their revenues shall be so too. The 
aid to be given, if given at all, to 
secondary education, must be matter of 
separate enactment, and must be allowed 
to it in its own character, not under the 
disguise of an elementary school. Those 
chiefly responsible for the Act directly 
repudiated the intention of asking for 
any such subsidy. The line of demar- 
cation was drawn solely in the desire 
to do all possible for higher education 
short of subsidising it. 

Unfortunately, however, this section, 
read with the one above, has had a 
directly opposite effect. Instead of en- 


couraging a separate secondary system 
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the enactment has actually taken from 
it almost the only resources it pos- 
sessed, and without giving anything in 
place of them. The effect of the section 
does not stop even here. While it pro- 
fesses to encourage separation, it leaves 
secondary education to starve unless it 
adopts the disguise of elementary ; and 
the loop-hole of the permissive clause 
before quoted makes this disguise pos- 
sible. Nominally encouraging one 
thing, the statute expressly creates an 
incentive to do the other. “Separate 
your higher schools,” it seems to say, 
“and relieve them from the drudgery 
of elementary education: but if you 
do so, you shall not only lose any share 
in the parliamentary grant, but you 
shall not have the power to employ any 
part of the rates on such schools.” 
The revenues, speciously enumerated 
under four heads in section 62 (3), 
which are to take the place of these 
resources, are little but “a beggarly 
account of empty boxes.” “The funds 
and revenues of a higher class public 
school” which the first clause of the 
section quoted above so carefully pre- 
serves from mal-appropriation, are too 
often in Scotland simply non-existent ; 
while the revenues which the second 
clause of the same section cuts off from 
these schools (and perhaps rightly cuts 
off from them) were their only real 
resources. To seek some sort of sup- 
port, secondary education has been 
forced to step down from its rightful 
position, to curtail its scope, to restrict 
itself more or less to the limits of an 
elementary school. It has been forced 
to follow the very plan which the 
legislature specially discourages so far 
as words go, but which alone it permits 
so far as enactment goes. The alliance 
has enabled secondary education to gain 
a precarious subsistence of a kind 
which it was far from the intention of 
the legislature to grant, and on which 
such education can, by no possibility, 
thrive. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that 
the working of these two clauses has 
created an immense amount of ill- 
feeling, and has done much to bring 
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about the deterioration complained of. 
It would be easy to adduce particular 
instances from almost every part of the 
country, but it would be sufficient to 
point out what the necessary and 
general effect of the enactment must 
be. Secondary education cannot, even 
in many towns that may well claim to 
be “notable,” support itself solely on 
the fees paid by the few parents who 
are at once able to pay at a reasonable 
rate, who desire higher education for 
their children, and who happen to have 
children of sufficient ability to make it 
worth while to spend in a superior edu- 
cation three or four years, which might 
be spent in learning some trade for 
which only a minimum of education is 


required. It must seek for other 
resources. These it may gain by mak- 


ing the few high-paying pupils take 
their places side by side with the low- 
paying, but much more numerous, mass 
of elementary scholars. By doing so, 
not only can a fair aggregate of fees be 
obtained, but also a parliamentary 
grant may be earned. The payments 
for higher, or, as they are technically 
termed, specific subjects under the code 
are not sufficient to support a separate 
secondary school, and would not be paid 
to such a school; but they may very 
well be made a machine whereby the 
few secondary pupils in an elementary 
school may contribute their share of 
parliamentary grant to the general 
fund, The words of the Act no doubt 
discourage all this, but the provisions 
of the Act make it the one alternative 
to the absolute starvation of secondary 
education. Let us now see its effect. 
In the first place, the claims of the 
different classes of pupils on the time 
of the teacher are really incompatible. 
The high-paying pupils must absorb the 
attention of the teacher; their education 
in the higher subjects is considered to 
enhance his professional position. The 
lower work may be in great measure 
neglected, or if this does not happen— 
and it is creditable to the teaching 
profession that it happens but seldom— 
yet necessarily any spare time must be 
spent, not in endeavouring to give to the 
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bulk of the pupils something beyond 
the modicum required by the code, but 
in giving to the few higher pupils the 
special instruction for which they pay. 
So far the evil is caused by different 
rates of fees. But thisisnotall. The 
claim for annual parliamentary grants, 
and the consequent necessity for com- 
plying with the requirements of the 
code, work still more serious evils. 
One of the primary conditions of the 
code is that the general fee in any 
state-aided school should not exceed 
Yd. a week. This embodies one of the 
chief principles upon which the par- 
liamentary grant is distributed—a 
principle which has repeatedly had the 
sanction of the legislature, and one 
for whose abrogation it is at present 
utterly impractical to agitate—viz. that 
only schools which cannot otherwise be 
remunerative are to be aided by the 
state. But in order to fulfil this 
condition, the secondary education 
engrafted on an elementary school 
must actually ask less than the fee 
which many parents are both able and 
willing to give, because otherwise that 
fee would swell the general average, 
and render the whole school ineligible 
for annual grants. In other words, a 
thoroughly sound and desirable source 
of revenue is thrown away, because by 
making use of it the much larger 
benefit of parliamentary grant would 
be lost. And not only is the healthy 
sense of parental responsibility de- 
stroyed, but the secondary education 
must circumscribe itself in proportion 
to the lower fee. Anything unneces- 
sary and unremunerative must be stript 
off. The merest requirements of the 
code for a pass in the so-called specific 
or higher subjects need be fulfilled. 
The individual care often expended 
under the old system upon a promising 
pupil is entirely gone. There can be 
no studying of special capabilities ; 
none of that occasional extension of the 
teaching into the portals, at least, of 
higher science in scholarship, which 
constitutes the very life and soul of a 
healthy system of secondary education. 
This is the unforeseen effect of the 
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statute. The same effect has, no doubt, 
been largely produced by the increased 
temptations to lucrative employments 
for which higher education is not 
needed. Have we to go further to 
seek an explanation of the deterioration 
of higher education in Scotland ? 

The code would not have reflected 
the spirit and intention of the legisla- 
ture in the enactment of 1872 had it 
not contained provisions which tended 
to limit the tendency above noted. 
The Education Department would not 
have performed its duties in the ad- 
ministration of the Act, and would 
least of all have ~heyed the injunc- 
tion as to the n intenance of a 
high standard of secondary education, 
had it not insisted upon the pro- 
visions of the code, in order to check 
a misdirection of the parliamentary 
grant, mischievous instead of beneficial 
in its effect. Those who blame the 
code in its administration must show 
that either has deviated in any degree 
from the provisions of the statute. The 
code. is framed to meet elementary 
education only. Its “specific sub- 
jects”? do not profess to provide a 
satisfactory scheme of secondary educa- 
tion, but only to give a little room for 
the expansion of the merest elements. 
Within this sphere, as we have shown, 
it has produced results beyond expecta- 
ion. But had the code gone further, 
it would either, by offering grants for 
higher education, have exceeded the in- 
tentions of the legislature, or else, by 
interfering without giving pecuniary 
aid, it would have given good ground 
for irritation. The duty of the depart- 
ment, whether as regards the adminis- 
tration of the grant, or the mainten- 
ance, indirectly, of a high standard 
of secondary education, was perfectly 
clear. Parliament has not authorised 
the subsidising of distinctively 
secondary education, and without that 
authority the department could not 
act. On the other hand, no system 
tends so directly to injure secondary 
education as that which sinks its 
identity under the disguise of ele- 
mentary education; in obedience to 
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the injunctions of the enactment, 
therefore, the department was bound 
to resist this lowering tendency. There 
was no choice in the matter, and no 
doubt as to what the statute meant. 

It will not be without profit to 
recognise this, if it directs the efforts 
of those who wish for improvement, 
not to vague accusations, reconstruction 
of machinery, or redress of supposed 
maladministration, but to some 
amendment of the Act by which the 
administration is bound to guide itself. 
It is here that the strength of the case 
lies, and it is undoubtedly very con- 
siderable. The legislature does not 
approach the question of secondary 
education in Scotland as a new one. 
It has already broken ground. It 
would not, in establishing the prin- 
ciple of a subsidy, be offering a free 
gift. It would only be helping to 
undo some of the unexpected results of 
its own enactment. Secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland has a strong case 
against the legislature. By an over 
sight in legislation there has been 
thrown out to secondary education 
the worst sort of temptation. It 
has been invited to disguise itself as 
elementary education, to reject the 
payment which many parents are able 
and willing to give, and by this 
means, and this means only, to earn a 
subsistence from the state. Its claims, 
then, on the legislature, are such as 
cannot be ignored either by the advo- 
cates of a subsidising system, or by 
its opponents. To the former it comes 
with the grievance of lessened 
revenues, of a deteriorated standard, 
of unfair disadvantages thrown in its 
way. To the latter it can make good 
an equally strong claim on their atten- 
tion, if only to prevent a virtual but 
still degrading system of subsidising 
under false colours, and without benefit 
either to the giver or the receiver. 
Under these false colours the sub- 


sidising will not only continue, but, 
in spite of whateither code or depart- 
ment can achieve, will certainly in- 
crease; and in the end we will find 
ourselves burdened with taxation for 
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the purposes of a so-called secondary 
education, which has been only in- 
jured and degraded by what it has 
received, 

And the legislature, in undoing the 
evil that it has actually done, will 
commit itself to no general policy. 
Already, Scotland may say, you have 
touched on secondary education in 


Scotland. You have pointed out its 
aims. You have claimed to regulate 


it, and with almost fatal results. 
Already you have ailowed the pro- 
ceeds of the rates to be spent upon the 
examination of higher-class schools, 
and the maintenance of the school 
fabric. What is called the ‘“‘ Common 
Good” in a Scotch burgh is really 
a form of rating. In applying it to 
secondary education, you have already 
recognised the principle of a local 
subsidy. If you add some form of 
imperial subsidy, you are committing 
yourselves to no principle, you are 
raising no general question of educa- 
tional policy. 

This brings us to the question, how 
may such subsidy be given, with the 
best guarantee that it shall meet only 
real necessity, and that it shall pro- 
duce good results? We have tried 
to show where the machine works 
badly, and to what causes this is due. 
We have endeavoured to make out a 
special claim for consideration in the 
case of Scotland, if only to undo 
evil that has been done. It remains 
only to put forward some suggestions 
as to the course that any action of the 
state may follow. 

In the first place some money grant, 
in whatever form, must be allowed. 
Endowments may ultimately help, but 
these, scanty and insufficient at the 
best, can only be brought to bear after 
long and tedious readjustment. The 
evil which here calls for remedy is 
instant and increasing. The very 
tradition of higher education in Scot- 
land may speedily die out, strong as it 
has hitherto been; and once lost, it is 
not easy to recover. The readjustment 
of endowments, where necessary, may 
be expected ; but the help of the state, 
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quite apart from this, must come 
quickly, and must, in some form or 
other, bring money. 

In the first place, then, the Act 
must (in Section 62(3) ) include within 
the revenues of higher class schools an 
item derived from imperial grant. The 
hard-and-fast principle will thereby be 
loosened. 

Next, a distinct line of demarcation 
must be drawn between those places 
which must, and those which need not, 
provide a secondary school, relieved 
from the necessity of giving elemen- 
tary instruction. That in country 
parishes a mere superstructure of 
higher subjects in the ordinary school 
will be sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, may well be supposed. The 
higher fees received from the few 
whose parents can afford it, will not 
be numerous to swell the average fee 
above the limit prescribed by the 
code. Within a narrow area special 
merit will soon be detected, and is not 
likely to want encouragement, as it 
would amidst the crowd of a populous 
school district. It will rarely happen 
that because high fees are received 
from a few for special subjects, the 
meritorious child of poor parents will, 
in such a school and such a district, 
be overlooked. But, on the other 
hand, in a certain number of cases, 
whether separately enumerated (as in 
Schedule A of the Act of 1872), or 
indicated by a certain minimum of 
population, the banishment of elemen- 
tary education from the secondary 
school must be matter of express enact- 
ment. So long as permission is given to 
evade the real intention of the statute, 
so long that evasion, in all but a few 
special instances, must continue. The 
due separation of elementary from 
higher education may be accompanied 
by compensating pecuniary advantages, 
but at least it must be a stringent 
requirement, and not a matter left to 
the option of school boards. 

Thirdly, therefore, Section 64 of the 
Act must be modified, so far as its last 
clause is concerned, so as to admit 
the higher schools to a participation 
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in the school fund and to allow school 
boards to employ the produce of the 
rates on their maintenance. 

Lastly (in Section 62(2)) some more 
definite standard of qualification for the 
teachers of such schools must be marked 
out. These qualifications must be fixed, 
not necessarily on the lines under which 
teachers are now certificated, but at 
least on some uniform principle. Pro- 
bably it might be well to make a 
certain. amount of attendance at a 
university not merely one, but an 
indispensable, qualification for higher 
posts; except in the case of elemen- 










tary teachers of special merit, who may 
raise themselves from the lower to the 
higher ranks of their profession. But 
the test of the qualifications of burgh 
teachers, as now marked out by the 
Act, is one too arbitrary and variable 
to be consistent with any system 
stamped with state recognition and in 
receipt of its pecuniary aid. 

It remains only to indicate, in a few 
words, the principles on which any aid 
given to secondary education may. be 
based. Such principles must be es- 
sentially different from those on which 
we subsidise elementary schools. In 
the latter payments must depend upon 
results produced in accordance with 
the fixed standards of the code. All 
must have elementary instruction, but 
those alone who benefit by it can be 
paid for. But such a system is utterly 
inapplicable to secondary education. 
The standards of a code stereotype and 
fetter it, and prevent its free expan- 
sion. A system of higher standards 
graduated upwards from those now 
prescribed would only sacrifice real 
eficiency to apparent symmetry of 
plan. Besides this, secondary educa- 
tion rests on an entirely different foot- 
ing from elementary. What we ask 
for here is that those only who prove 
fitness should be helped to gain higher 
education. In subsidising secondary 
education, then, we must test the fit- 
hess of those for whom the state is 
asked to provide it, and, along with 
that, we must test the general efficiency 
of the school in which it is to be 
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obtained. We cannot try with rule 
and line, as we do in the elementary 
schools. 

But secondary education, though 
aided on a different principle, must 
have its roots planted in the elemen- 
tary school. On no other system can 
it really be national, or claim the aid 
of the state. 

These two points, then—clear lines 
of demarcation, combined with grada- 
tion between the two systems—will 
serve to guide us in tracing possible 
details of state aid. A certain process 
of selection must begin even in the 
elementary schools. In these the ele- 
mentary subjects must have the 
primary share of attention, and a pass 
in each of the three Rs must be a neces- 
sary qualification for any pupil who is 
to gain the present grant for a specific 
or higher subject. This would limit 
the number of those earning the spe- 
cial grant, but it might constitute a 
fair claim for a certain increase in 
the rate of that grant. It would act 
as a motive to the teacher to give 
special care rather to the development 
of special ability than to the pupil 
who pays a higher fee. Such higher 
fee should, in the case of the elemen- 
tary schools, be absolutely forbidden ; 
and any varieties in rates charged 
should render the school ineligible for 
a grant. In order to prevent undue 
collision with the main aim of the 
school, in elementary instruction, it 
might be well to refuse a grant for 
specific subjects in such a school to 
any child over thirteen years of age. 

But the element of selection for the 
specific subjects thus indicated would 
serve another purpose. The scholars 
so selected would be more or less 
picked pupils, and as they proceeded 
further the selection might be further 
sifted. This might be helped by a 
slight graduation in the payments for 
the specific subjects according to the 
standard of attainment achieved. By 
the time the highest class in the 
school was reached a certain number 
of picked scholars might have obtained 
such a place in the specific examina- 
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tion as would warrant the belief 
that they could benefit by a higher 
education, if the door thereto were 
open to them. The state subsidy might 
then be brought to bear in the form of 
paying the fees of such pupils, at a 
secondary school where the rate of fee 
all over was such as would produce a 
satisfactory revenue for the school, and 
such as well-to-do parents might fairly 
be expected to pay for themselves. A 
certain limit, say 4/. per annum, might 
fairly be fixed, and the payment thus 
made would constitute at once a bur- 
sary to the pupil and a form of state aid 
to the school. The payment might not 
be large—so much the more hope of 
receiving it from parliament—but at 
least it would go far to prevent the 
complete draining away of all resources 
from the secondary schools. There 
would be no object, as there now is, to 
give up one source of revenue, in the 
shape of fees from well-to-do parents, 
by reducing all fees to a minimum. 
And the state payment’ itself would 


not be contemptible. Say that a 
secondary school existed for every 
15,000 of population. This would 


represent about 2,500 children at the 
elementary schools of the district ; 
and suppose that only 2 per cent of 
these children annually passed the 
qualification test, this would give a 
total of 50 children (representing a 
state subsidy of 2007. per annum to 
the school) drafted into the secondary 
school each year. On the other hand, 
the expense to the state would be com- 
paratively small. At the rate just 
calculated it would not probably exceed 
50,0001. per annum for the whole of 
Scotland, if it even reached this sum. 
The deficiency, should there be any, 
must be made up from rates, where no 
endowment is available. 

One other detail might be suggested, 
which would make the help to the 
poorer class of meritorious pupils more 
substantial, without the 
expense of the state. who 


increasing 
Of those 
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passed out of the elementary into the 
secondary schools with the qualifying 
test, a certain number might be allowed 
to continue their connection with the 
elementary school, by acting as pupil 
teachers there for half the day, their 
services being recognised by the de- 
partment asa part of the school staff, 
and therefore worth so much money 
to the school. Such pupil-teachers 
would certainly stand a better chance 
of turning out well, and the work they 
did for the elementary school would 
probably be more elastic and vigor- 
ous than that of the ordinary pupil- 
teacher, thrust too young into the 
continuous drudgery of teaching when 
he should still be taught. He would 
of course have only half a day at the 
secondary school; but ambition and 
the sense of responsibility with which 
self-earned advantages would probably 
inspire him, might safely be trusted to 
press him on to make good the de 
ficiency. After all, it is not so many 
hours a day, but the contact with the 
higher education, that would chiefly 
influence his career. School managers 
would probably be eager to secure such 
a pupil-teacher, and the salary which 
he received from them might cover the 
home expenses, which would be un- 
touched, of course, by the state pay- 
ment of his fees at school. 

The above suggestions have no claim 
to be complete in all particulars. But at 
least we have endeavoured to point out 
certain definite details of possible im- 
provement, by which the aims of the 
friends of secondary education may be 
to some extent realised, and that with 
the minimum of offence to those who 
are opposed to its subsidising by the 
state. Such a scheme would neither 
help those who could pay for, nor 
those who could not profit by, secondary 
education. It would grow naturally 
from the elementary system without 
unduly interfering with it. It is at 
least a possible shape, which the change, 
if it is to come, may take. 
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HERRICK! 


Born, 1591 ; Diep, 1674. 


RopeRT Herricx’s personal fate is 
none point like Shakespeare’s. We 
know or seem to know them both, 
through their works, with singular in- 
timacy. But with this our knowledge 
substantially ends. No private letter 
f Shakespeare, no record of his con- 
versation, no account of the circum- 
stances in which his writings were 
published, remains : hardly any state- 
nent how his greatest contemporaries 
noked him. A group of Herrick’s 
youthful letters on business has, in- 
led, bee preserved; of his life 
and studies, of his reputation during 
his own time, almost nothing. For 
whatever facts affectionate diligence 
euld now gather, readers are re- 
fered to Mr. Grosart’s “ Introduc- 
tin.” But if, to supplement the 
picture, inevitably imperfect, which 
this gives, we turn to Herrick’s own 
bok, we learn little, biographically, 
except the names of a few friends,— 
that his general sympathies were with 
the Royal cause,—and that he wearied 
in Devonshire for London. So far as 
is known, he published but this one 
volume, and that, when not far from 
his sixtieth year. Some pieces may 
be traced in earlier collections ; some 
lewearry ascertainable dates ; the rest 
lie over a period of near forty years, 
during a great portion of which we 


‘Essay prefixed toa selection from Herrick’s 
poems, edited, with notes, by F. T. Palgrave, 
ad nearly ready for publication. 

* See the Herrick edited by this gentleman, 
ad lately published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Vindus. Looking to the care taken to collect 
all facts bearing on the poet’s life and book, 
tothe critical correctness of the text, and the 
fuluess of annotation, it is not too high praise 
‘0 say that these volumes for the first time 
sive Herrick a place among books not printed 
aly, but edited. 





have no distinct account where Herrick 
lived, or what were his employments. 
We know that he shone with Ben 
Jonson and the wits at the nights and 
suppers of those gods of our glorious 
early literature : we may fancy him at 
Beaumanor, or Houghton, with his 
uncle and cousins, keeping a Leicester- 
shire Christmas in the Manor-house : 
or, again, in some sweet southern 
county with Julia and Anthea, Corinna 
and Dianeme by his side (familiar then 
by other names now never to be re- 
membered), sitting merry, but with 
just the sadness of one who hears 
sweet music, in some meadow among 
his favourite flowers of spring-time ; 
—there, or “‘where the rose lingers 
latest.” .... But “the dream, the 
fancy,” is all that Time has spared us. 
And if it be curious that his contem- 
poraries should have left so little 
record of this delightful poet and (as 
we should infer from the book) genial- 
hearted man, it is not less so that the 
single first edition should have satisfied 
the seventeenth century, and that, be- 
fore the present, notices of Herrick 
should be of the rarest occurrence. 
The artist’s “claim to exist” is, 
however, always far less to be looked 
for in his life, than in his art, upon 
the secret of which the fullest bio- 
graphy can tell us little—as little, 
perhaps, as criticism can analyse its 
charm. But there are few of our 
poets who stand less in need than 
Herrick of commentaries of this de- 
scription,—in which too often we find 
little more than a dull or florid prose 
version of what the author has given 
us admirably in verse. Apart from 
obsolete words or allusions, Herrick is 
the best commentator upon Herrick. 
A few lines only need therefore be 
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added, aiming rather to set forth 
his place in the sequence of English 
poets, and especially in regard to those 
near his own time, than to point out 
in detail beauties which he unveils in 
his own way, and so most durably and 
delightfully. 

When our Muses, silent or sick for 
a century and more after Chaucer’s 
death, during the years of war and 
revolution, reappeared, they brought 
with them foreign modes of art, ancient 
and contemporary, within the forms of 
which they began to set to music the 
new material which the age supplied. 
At the very outset, indeed, the mora- 
lising philosophy which has charac- 
terised the English from the beginning 
of our national history, appears in the 
writers of the troubled times lying 
between the last regnal years of 
Henry VIII. and the first of his great 
daughter. But with the happier hopes 
of Elizabeth’s accession, poetry was 
once more distinctly followed, not only 
as a means of conveying thought, but 
asa Fine Art. And hence something 
constrained and artificial blends with 
the freshness of the Elizabethan litera- 
ture. For its great underlying ele- 
ments it necessarily reverts to those 
embodied in our own earlier poets, 
Chaucer above all, to whom, after 
barely one hundred and fifty years, 
men looked up as a father of song: 
but in points of style and treatment, 
the poets of the sixteenth century lie 
under a double external influence— 
that of the poets of Greece and Rome 
(known either in their own tongues or 
by translation), and that of the modern 
literatures which had themselves under- 
gone the same classical impulse. Italy 
was the source most regarded during 
the more strictly Elizabethan period ; 
whence its lyrical poetry, and the 
dramatic in a less degree, are coloured 
much less by pure and severe classi- 
calism with its closeness to reality, 
than by the allegorical and elaborate 
style, fancy, and fact curiously blended, 
which had been generated in Italy 
under the peculiar and local cireum- 
stances of her pilgrimage in literature 
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and art from the age of Dante on- 
wards. Whilst that influence lasted, 
such brilliant pictures of actual life, 
such directness, movement, and sim- 
plicity in style, as Chaucer often shows, 
were not yet again attainable: ani 
although satire, narrative, the poetry 
of reflection, were meanwhile not 
wholly unknown, yet they only appear 
in force at the close of this period, 
And then also the pressure of political 
and religious strife, veiled in poetry 
during the greater part of Elizabeth; 
actual reign under the forms of pas- 
toral and allegory, again imperiously 
breaks in upon the gracious but some 
what slender and artificial fashions ¢ 
England’s Helicon: the 


Divom numen, sedesque quietae 


which, in some degree the Elizabethan 
poets offer, disappear ; until filling the 
central years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we reach an age as barren for 
inspiration of new song as the War 
of the Roses ; although the great sur 
vivors from earlier years mask this 


sterility ;—masking also the revolution 
in poetical manner and matter whieh 
we can see secretly preparing in the 
later “‘ Cavalier” poets, but which was 
not clearly recognized before the time 
of Dryden's culmination. 

In the period here briefly sketched, 
what is Herrick’s portion? His vers 
is eminent for sweet and graciou 
fluency ; this is a real note of the 
“Elizabethan” poets. His subjects 
are frequently pastoral, with a classical 
tinge, more or less slight, infused ; his 
language, though not free from exag- 
geration, is generally free from intel- 
lectual conceits and distortion, and is 
eminent throughout for a youthful 
naiveté, Such, also, are qualities 
of the latter sixteenth century liter 
ture. But if these characteristics 
might lead us to call Herrick “the 
last of the Elizabethans,” born out o 
due time, the differences between him 
and them are not less marked. Her 
rick’s directness of speech is accoll- 
panied by an equally clear and simple 
presentment of his thought ; we have, 
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yerhaps, no poet who writes more 
onsistently and earnestly with his 
eye upon his subject. An allegorical 
or mystical treatment is alien from 
him: he handles awkwardly the few 

litional fables which he _ intro- 
duces. He is also wholly free from 
Italianizing tendencies: his classi- 
alism even is that of an English 
sudent,—of a schoolboy, indeed, if 
he be compared with a Jonson or a 
Milton. Herrick’s personal eulogies 
om his friends and others, further, 
witness to the extension of the field of 
petry after Elizabeth's age ;—in which 
his enthusiastic geniality, his quick 
and easy transitions of subject, have 
also little precedent. 

If, again, we compare Herrick’s 
hook with those of his fellow-poets 
for a hundred years before, very few 
are the traces which he gives of imi- 
tation, or even of study. During the 
long interval between Herrick's en- 
trance on his Cambridge and his 
dericai careers (an interval all but 
vholly obscure to us), it is natural to 
suppose that he read, at any rate, his 
Elizabethan predecessors : yet (beyond 
those general similarities already 
noticed) the Editor can find no posi- 
tive proof of familiarity. Compare 
Herrick with Marlowe, Greene, Bre- 
ton, Drayton, or other pretty pastoral- 
ists of the Helicon—his general and 
radical unlikeness is what strikes us ; 
whilst he is even more remote from 
the passionate intensity of Sidney and 
Shakespeare, the Italian graces of 
Spenser, the pensive beauty of Parthe- 
nophil, of Diella, of Fidessa, of the 
Hecatompathia and the Tears of Fancy. 

Nor is Herrick’s resemblance nearer 
to many of the contemporaries who 
have been often grouped with him. 
He has little in common with the 
courtly elegance, the learned polish, 
which too rarely redeem commonplace 
and conceits in Carew, Habington, 
Lovelace, Cowley, or Waller. Herrick 
has his concetti also; but they are in 
him generally true plays of fancy; he 
writes throughout far more naturally 
than these lyrists, who, on the other 


ss 


‘a 


hand, in their unfrequent successes 
reach a more complete and classical 
form of expression. Thus, when Carew 
speaks of an aged fair one 


— beauty, youth, and all sweets leave 
1er, 
Love may return, but lovers never ! 


Cowley, of his mistress— 


Love in her sunny eyes does basking play, 
Love walks the pleisant mazes of her hair : 
or take Lovelace, “To Lucasta,’’ 
Waller, in his “ Go, lovely rose,”,—we 
have a finish and condensation which 
Herrick hardly attains; a_ literary 
quality alien from his “ woodnotes 
wild,” which may help us to under- 
stand the very small appreciation he 
met from his age. He had “a pretty 
pastoral gale of fancy,” said Phillips, 
eursorily dismissing Herrick in his 
Theatrum: not suspecting how in- 
evitably artifice and mannerism, if 
fashionable for a while, pass into for- 
getfulness, whilst the simple cry of 

Nature partakes in her permanence. 

Donne and Marvell, stronger men, 
leave also no mark on our poet. The 
elaboraté thought, the metrical harsh- 
ness of the first, could find no counter- 
part in Herrick; whilst Marvell, 
beyond him in imaginative power, 
though twisting it too often into con- 
tortion and excess, appears to have 
been little known as a lyrist then :— 
as, indeed, his great merits have never 
reached anything like due popular 
recognition. Yet Marvell’s natural 
description is nearer Herrick’s in 
felicity and insight than any of the 
poets named above. Nor, again, do 
we trace anything of Herbert or 
Vaughan in Herrick’s Noble Numbers, 
which, though unfairly judged if held 
insincere, are obviously far distant 
from the intense conviction, the depth 
and inner fervour of his high-toned 
contemporaries, 

It is among the great dramatists of 
this age that we find the only English 
influences palpably operative on this 
singularly original writer. The 
greatest, in truth, is wholly absent : 
and it is remarkable that although 
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Herrick may have joined in the wit- 
contests and genialities of the literary 
clubs in London after Shake- 
speare’s death, and certainly lived in 
friendship with some who had known 
him, yet his name is never mentioned 
in the poetical commemorations of the 
Hesperides. In Herrick, echoes from 
Fletcher’s idyllic pieces in the Faithful 
Shepherdess are faintly traceable ; 
his songs, “‘ Hear what love can do,” 
and ‘“‘The lusty Spring,” more dis- 
tinctly. But to Ben Jonson, whom 
Herrick addresses as his patron saint 
in song, and ranks on the highest list 
of his friends, his obligations are much 
more perceptible. In 
non-dramatic poetry,—the LZpigrams 
and Forest of 1616, the Underwoods of 
1641, (he died in 1637),— supply 
models, generally admirable in point 
of art, though of very unequal merit in 
their execution and contents, of the 
principal forms under which we may 
range Herrick’s Hesperides. The 
graceful love-song, the celebration of 
feasts and wit, the encomia of friends, 
the epigram as then understood, are all 
here represented : even Herrick’s vein 
in natural description is prefigured in 
the odes to Penshurst and Sir Robert 
Wroth, of 1616. And it isin the re- 
ligious pieces of the Noble Numbers. for 
which Jonson afforded the least copious 
precedents, that, as a rule, Herrick is 
least successful. 

Even if we had not the verses on his 
own book, in proof that Herrick was no 
careless singer, but a true artist, work- 
ing with conscious knowledge of his art, 
we might have inferred the fact from 
the choice of Jonson as his model. That 
great poet, as Clarendon justly re- 
marked, had “judgment to order 
and govern fancy, rather than excess 
of fancy his productions being 
and upon deliberation.”” No 
writer could be better fitted for the 
guidance of one so fancy-free as Her- 
rick : to whom the curb, in the old 
phrase, was more needful than the spur, 
and whose invention, more fertile and 
varied than Jonson’s, was ready at 
once to fill up the moulds of form 


soon 


from 


fact, Jonson’s 


slow 


Herrick. 


provided. He does this with a live} 
facility, contrasting much with the 
evidence of labour in his master’s work. 
Slowness and deliberation are the las; 
qualities suggested by Herrick. Yet i: 
may be doubted whether the volatile 
ease, the effortless grace, the wild bird. 
like fluency with which he 

Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air 
are not, in truth, the results of exqui- 
site art working in co-operation with 
the gifts of nature. The various read- 
ings which our few remaining manv- 
scriptsor printed versions have supplied 
to Mr. Grosart’s “ Introduction,” at- 
test the minute and curious care with 
which Herrick polished and strength- 
ened his own work : his airy facility, 
his seemingly spontaneous melodies, 
as with Shelley—his counterpart in 
pure lyrical art within th’s century— 
were earned by conscious labour; 
perfect freedom was begotten of perfect 
art ;—nor, indeed, have excellence and 
permanence any other parent. 

With the error that regards Herrick 
as a careless singer is closely twined 
that which ranks him in the school 
of that master of elegant pettines 
who has usurped and abused the nang 
Anacreon; as a mere light-hearted 
writer of pastorals, a gay and frivolow 
Renaissance amourist. He has indeed 
those elements: but with them is 
joined the seriousness of an age which 
knew that the light mask of classi- 
calism and bucolic allegory could be 
worn only as an ornament, and that 
life held much deeper and further- 
reaching issues than were visible to 
the narrow horizons within which 
Horace or Martial circumscribed the 
range of their art. Between the most 
intensely poetical, and so, greatest, 
among the French poets of this century, 
and Herrick, are many points of like- 
ness. He too, with Alfred de Mussei, 
might have said 


Quoi que nous puissions faire, 
Je souffre; il est trop tard; le monde set 
fait vieux. 
Une immense espérance a traversé la terre ; 
Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux 
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Indeed, Herrick’s deepest debt to 
ancient literature lies not in the models 
which he directly imitated, nor in the 
Anacreontic tone which with singular 
felicity he has often taken. These are 
common to many writers with him :— 
nor will he who cannot learn more 
from the great ancient world ever rank 
among poets of high order, or enter 
the innermost sanctuary of art. But, 
the power to describe men and things 
as the poet sees them with 
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read-@ cerity, insight, and grace: to paint 
nany scenes and imaginations as_ perfect 
pplied organic wholes ;—carrying with it the 
* of gift to clothe each picture, as if by un- 
; \ y ° 3 = ; 7 

with @Ting instinct, in fit metrical form, 
ngth-@ giving to each its own music ; begin- 
igth- v. i - “ 5: 
cility Bing without affectation, and rounding 





off without effort;—the power, in a 
word, to leave simplicity, sanity, and 
beauty as the last impressions lingering 
































































































































































Me on our minds, these gifts are at once 
erfec:y the true bequest of classicalism, and 
ce ani the reason why (until modern effort 
equals them) the study of that Hellenic 
errickg and Latin poetry in which these gifts 
wined | ave eminent above all other literatures 
school yet created, must be essential. And it is 
tines success in precisely these excellences 
namely Which is here claimed for Herrick. 
earted He is classical in the great and eternal 
volousg sense of the phrase: and much more 
indeed 80, probably, than he was himself 
em is 2ware of. No poet in fact is so far 
which @ from dwelling in a past or foreign 
classi: World; it is the England, if not of 
ald be 1648, at least of his youth, in which 
1 that be lives and moves and loves: his 
rther- | Bucolics shows no trace of Sicily ; his 
ble tof Anthea and Julia were no “ buckles of 
which @ the purest gold,” nor have anything 
ed the ®bout them foreign to Middlesex or 
e most} Devon. Herrick’s imagination has no 
eatest, | ‘ar horizons; like Burns and Crabbe 
ntury, @ fity years since, or Barnes (that exqui- 
f like ‘ite and neglected pastoralist of fair 
Tusset,@ Dorset, perfect within his narrower 
mange as Herrick) to-day it is his 
own native land only which he sees 
fe and paints: even the fairy world in 
de set | Which, at whatever inevitable interval, 
he is second to Shakespeare, is pure 
berre ; 





English ; or rather, his elves live in an 
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elfin county of their own, and are all 
but severed from humanity. Within 
that greater circle of Shakespeare, 
where Oberon and Ariel and their 
fellows move, aiding or injuring man- 
kind, and reflecting human life in a 
kind of unconscious parody, Herrick 
cannot walk: and it may have been 
due to his good sense and true feeling 
for art, that here, where resemblance 
might have seemed probable, he borrows 
nothing from Widsummer-Night’s Dream 
or Tempest. If we are moved by the 
wider range of Byron’s or Shelley’s 
sympathies, there is a charm, also, 
in this sweet insularity of Herrick ; 
a& narrowness perhaps, yet carrying 
with it a healthful reality absent from 
the vapid and artificial “cosmopolitan 
ism ”’ that did such wrong on Goethe's 
genius. If he has not the exotic blooms 
and strange odours which poets who 
derive from literature show in their 
conservatories, Herrick has the fresh 
breeze and thyme-bed fragrance of 
open moorland, the grace and greenery 
of English meadows; with Homer and 
Dante, he too shares the strength and 
inspiration which come from touch of 
man’s native soil. 

What has been here sketched is not 
planned so much asa criticism in form 
on Herrick's poetry as an attempt to 
seize his relations to his predecessors 
and contemporaries. If we now ten- 
tatively inquire what place may be 
assigned to him in our literature at 
large, Herrick has no single lyric to 
show equal in pomp of music, bril- 
liancy of diction, or elevation of senti- 
ment to some which Spenser before, 
Milton in his own time, Dryden and 
Gray, Wordsworth and Shelley, since 
have given us. Nor hashe, as already 
noticed, the peculiar finish and re- 
serve (if the phrase may be allowed) 
traceable, though rarely, in Ben 
Jonson and others of the seventeenth 
century. He does not want passion ; 
yet his passion wants concentration : 
it is too ready, also, to dwell on ex- 
ternals: imagination with him gener- 
ally appears clothed in forms of fancy. 
Among his contemporaries, take 
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Crashaw’s “ Wishes:” Sir J. Beau- 
mont's elegy on his child Gervase : 
take Bishop King’s “ Surrender” : 


My once-dear Love! Hapless, that 1 no 


more ; 7 
Must call thee so. . . . The rich affection’s 


store 
That fed our hopes, lies now exhaust and 
spent, 
Like sums of treasure unto bankrupts lent :— 
We that did nothing study but the way 
To love each other, with which thoughts the 


day 

Rose with delight to us, and with them set, 

Must learn the hateful art, how to forget ! 

—Fold back our arms, take home our fruit- 
less loves, 

That must new fortunes try, like turtle 
doves 

Dislodgéd from their haunts. We must in 
tears 

Unwind a love knit up in many years. 

In this one kiss I here surrender thee 

Back to thyself: so thou again art free :— 


take eight lines by some old unknown 
Northern singer : 
When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie, 
And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie ! 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary! 
It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie :-— 
—O! there is an intensity here, a 
note of passion beyond the deepest of 
Herrick’s. This tone (whether from 
temperament or circumstance or 
scheme of art) is wanting to the 
Hesperides and Noble Numbers: nor 
does Herrick’s lyre, sweet and varied 
as it is, own that purple chord, that 
more inwoven harmony, possessed by 
poets of great-r depth and splendour, 
—by Shakespeare and Milton often, 
by Spenser more rarely. But if we 
put aside these “greater gods” of 
song, with Sidney,—in the Editor's 
judgment Herrick’s mastery (to use a 
brief expression), both over Nature 
and over Art, clearly assigns to him 
the first place as lyrical poet, in the 
strict and pure sense of the phrase, 
among all who flourished during the 
interval betwen Henry V. and a 
hundred years since. Single pieces of 
equal’ or higher quality we have, 
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indeed, meanwhile received, not only 
from the master-singers who did not 
confine themselves to the lyric, but 
from many poets — some the un 
known contributors to our early 
anthologies, then Jonson, Marvell, 
Waller, Collins, and others, with 
whom w> reach the beginning of the 
wider sweep which lyrical poetry has 
since taken. Yet, looking at the 
whole work, not at the _ selected 
jewels, of this great and noble multi- 
tude, Herrick, as lyrical poet strictly, 
offers us by far the most homogeneous, 
attractive, and varied treasury. No 
one else among lyrists, within the 
period defined, has such unfailing 
freshness : so much variety within the 
sphere prescribed to himself; such 
closeness to nature, whether in de- 
scription or in feeling; such easy 
fitness in language: melody so un- 
fore-d and delightful. His dull pages 
are much less frequent: he has more 
lines, in his own phrase, ‘ born of the 
royal blood”: the 


Inflata rore non Achaico verba 


are rarer with him: although super- 
ficially mannered, nature is so much 
nearer to him, that far fewer of his 
pieces have lost vitality and interest 
through adherence to forms of feeling 
or fashions of thought now obsolet». 
A Roman contemporary is described 
by the younger Pliny in words very 
appropriate to Herrick: who in fact, 
if Greek in respect of his method and 
style, in the contents of his poetry 
displays the ‘frankness of nature 
and vivid sense of life” which criti- 
cism assigns as marks of the great 
Roman poets. Facit versus, quale 
Catullus aut Calvus. Quantum illis 
leporis, dulcedinis, amaritudinis, amoris! 
Inserit sane, sed data opera, mollibus 
lenibusque duriusculos quosdam : et hoe, 
quasi Catullus aut Calvus. Many 
pieces have been refused admittance, 
whether from coarseness of phrase 
or inferior value : yet these are rarely 
defective in the lyrical art, which, 
throughout the writer's work, is 50 
simple and easy as almost to escape 
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notice through its very excellence. 
In one word, Herrick, in a rare and 
special sense, is unique. 

To these qualities we may, perhaps, 
ascribe the singular neglect which, so 
far as we may infer, he met with in 
his own age, and certainly in the 
century following. For the men of 
the Restoration period he was too 
natural, too purely poetical: he had 
not the learned polish, the political 
allusion, the tone of the city, the 
didactic turn, which were then and 
onwards demanded from poetry. In 
the next age, no tradition consecrated 
his name ; whilst writers of a hundred 
years before were then too remote for 
familiarity, and not remote enough 
for reverence. Moving on to our own 
time, when some justice has at length 
been conceded to him, Herrick has to 
meet the great rivalry of the poets 
who, from Burns and Cowper to 
Tennyson, have widened and deepened 
the lyrical sphere, making it at once 
on the one hand more intensely per- 
sonal, on the other, more free and 
picturesque in the range of problems 
dealt with: whilst at the same time 
new and richer lyrical forms, har- 
monies more intricate and seven-fold, 
have been created by them, as in 
Hellas during her golden age of song, 
to embody ideas and emotions un- 
known or unexpressed under Tudors 
and Stuarts. To this latter superi- 
ority Herrick would, doubtless, have 
bowed, as he bowed before Ben 
Jonson’s genius. ‘Rural ditties,” 
and “oaten flute” cannot bear the 
competition of the full modern 
orchestra. Yet this author need not 
fear! That exquisite and lofty plea- 
sure which it is the first and the last 
aim of all true art to give, must, by its 
own nature, be lasting also. As the 
eyesight fluctuates, and gives the ad- 
vantage to different colours in turn, 
so to the varying moods of the mind 
the same beauty does not always seem 
equally beautiful. Thus from the 
“purple light” of our later poetry 
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there are hours in which we may look 
to the daffodil and rose-tints of 
Herrick’s old Arcadia, for refresh- 
ment and delight. And the pleasure 
which he gives is as eminently whole- 
some as pleasurable. Like the holy 
river of Virgil, to the souls who drink 
of him, Herrick offers “ securos 
latices.” He is conspicuously free 
from many of the maladies incident to 
his art. Here is no overstrain, no 
spasmodic cry, no wire-drawn analy- 
sis or sensational rhetoric, no music 
without sense, no mere second-hand 
literary inspiration, no mannered 
archaism :—above all, no sickly sweet- 
ness, no subtle, unhealthy affectation. 
Throughout his work, whether when 
it is strong, or in the less worthy 
portions, sanity, sincerity, simplicity, 
lucidity, are everywhere the character- 
istics of Herrick: in these, not in his 
pretty Pagan masquerade, he shows 
the note,—the only genuine note,— 
of Hellenic descent. Hence, through 
whatever changes and fashions poetry 
may pass, her true lovers he is likely 
to “please now, and please for long.” 
His verse, in the words of a poet 
greater than himself, is of that quality 
which “adds sunlight to daylight” ; 
which is able to “make the happy 
happier.” He will, it may be hoped, 
carry to the many Englands across 
the seas, east and west, pictures of 
English life exquisite in truth and 
grace:—to the more fortunate in- 
habitants (as they must perforce hold 
themselves!) of the old country, her 
image, as she was two centuries since, 
will live in the “golden apples” of 
the West, offered to us by this sweet 
singer of Devonshire. We have 
greater poets, not a few; none more 
faithful to nature as he saw her, none 
more perfect in his art :—none, more 
companionable :— 
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DRAMATIC ART: THE 


ENGLISHMEN, who possess, without con- 
troversy, enshrined in their literature 
the noblest examples of dramatic 
writing, are greatly interested in the 
question whether the art of Dramatic 
Interpretation is indeed, as many tell 
us, a lost art. 

This paper proposes to show that it 
neither is nor need be. 

We all acknowledge the transcend- 
ent acting capabilities of our Shak- 
spere ; we accept this as an article of 
literary faith ; even though managers 
cram down our throats, coupled with his 
honoured name, the terrible dissyllable 
“ruin ;” we are supported in our fidelity 
when, as our experience enlarges, we 
find, that for the higher flights of 
dramatic venture the dramatists and 
translators of every modern capital are 


driven to th» pages of the English 
magician to satisfy the cravings which 
the chefs d’euvre of their own language 


can only partially allay. Only on the 
stage of England are his plays unplay- 
able. If given, he appears before us as 
an unclothed and lifeless skeleton, the 
shape there, the colour and the vis 
fled ! 

Is it then that the nation is sated 
with theatrical performances? A popu- 
lar writer, whose lines had for many 
years been cast in foreign lands, assures 
us that nothing astonished her more 
on her return than the avidity with 
which audiences in London were throng- 
ing night after night to witness thread- 
bare pieces of mediocre comedy and 
farce, of which inordinate “ runs” had 
extracted the and marred the 
rendering. 

Nay, the religious world, who, from 
scruples which cannot be gainsaid, stand 
aloof from the playhouse proper—the 
worthy provincial, the hardworked 
parson, will rush to the Crystal Palace 
to see London actors in London pieces 


verve 
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from which a different association has 
withdrawn the scandal for the nonce, 
Rather, I should say that th> present 
generation is, no less than our fore- 
fathers of the sixteenth century, “ ex- 
ceptionally fond of dramatic entertain- 
ments.” 

Unfortunately, however, the acci- 
dents of modern society and theatres, 
late hours, crowds, heat, costliness, 
“Jong runs,” these and other concur. 
rent circumstances have banished from 
the playhouse its true critics, the 
literati and the hahitués. 

The vulgar ever prefer extravagance 
to nature: her mirror is removed; 
the legitimate instructor of the actor 
is “abroad” on a sadly long tour ; the 
critical faculty is a lost sense ; the true 
school of acting is closed ! 

Meanwhile, it has never been r- 
cognised in our country by men of 
acknowledged social power that the 
condition of the national stage is a 
subject of national importance, and 
perhaps as worthy a subject for State 
interference (if need be) as the planting 
of parks or the flushing of sewers. 

It would seem then that we must 
not look for a hopeful solution of our 
problem within the “ borders of our see 
girt isle.” 

But shall we merely pass cheerfully 
the narrow streak of its ‘ watery 
bastion,” as certain to find in the 
country of Molitre, and within the 
circle of the traditions and associations 
of the “‘ Frangais,” the criticism, the pro 
tection and the purity which our art 
demands? Alas! within the strong- 
holds of the French Drama the cor- 
ruptions of the Empire, the dissipations 
of Fashion, the restlessness of sight- 
seers have been at work, and the same 
influences which are active here am 
active there, lowering the Stage from 
national to individual importance. 
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It is not to France that I shall take 
you for your glimpse of dramatic art. 
No, nor is it to Italy itself, home of 
ihe most transcendent acting inspira- 
tion ancient or modern. Italy is not 
wtistic in the true sense, either in 
music, or painting, or sculpture, or the 
jrama. Italians pour forth tunes as they 
feel the sunshine—hourly—but their 
musie is natural, not artistic. The 
vulptor and the painter becomes a child 
of Italy for the hour, and learns his craft 
sand finds his models in her galleries 
and streets ; but the born child of Italy 
isnot to-day enrolled amongst the elect 
of sculptors or painters ! 

The foremost nation in Europe, in 
srt, as it is in science and in war, is 
Germany ; not in literature (Heaven 
ie praised!) ; in literature England is 
still the first, as she has been for 
three centuries ; but to Germany you 
must go for art—art that is cultivated, 
ecognised, taught universally every- 

here—so, for dramatic art as all 
ther. 

For some daily portion of art-glean- 
ing, Whether of music or the stage, is 
wt merely to the German a luxury 
int a necessity ; for it the hours and 

abits of his life are arranged ; that 
hese things should be ready to his 
hud and adapted to his purse, his 
town or his state provides! In the 
centres we should think it 
aural enough that besides the con- 
ert and beer halls (at which quite 
st-rate music may be heard for a few 

nce), there should be the theatre ; 
but the same phenomenon (for it will 

w seem so to us) is to be seen in the 
miller towns, which in England 
night be favoured with a chance visit 
rom the great Vance, or Mrs. Howard 
aul; but a regular permanent 
peal theatre !—impossible! In Ger- 
ny, however, the inhabitant of the 
ost moderate means will own his 
ubscription seat for two or three 
tights or more in the week according 
0 the terms of abonnement, and 
¢ will be seen there as certainly as 
this place of business ; he will come 
thalf-past six, he will leave at half- 
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past nine; he will have his supper, 
be in bed by ten, and at his work 
next morning by seven. 

There is no smack of dissipation in 
the programme; to an English 
pleasure-seeker it would perhaps seem 
to want that faint suggestion of 
naughtiness which young bloods enjoy ; 
itis part of the life of the German 
nation, that is all. 

We all know that the great theatres 
of the capitals are subsidised, or that 
in a free town such as Frankfort the 
wealthier citizens supply this want by 
holding shares from which they ex- 
pect no dividend ; but perhaps we do 
not all know that the companies 
thus rendered more or less inde- 
pendent of fortune are therefore 
bound to play the masterpieces of the 
stage for at least a certain number of 
nights in the year, and that on these 
nights the prices are not raised (as 
they would be with us), but lowered 
so as to be within the reach of the 
most attenuated purse. It is a good 
sight to note at a state theatre, when 
Fidelio, or Hamlet, or William Tell is 
played, the crowd of paticnt standers 
in the steh-pldtze, who will enjoy their 
play in the upright attitude for the 
modest expenditure of three or four 
pence. Under these conditions we 
should of course expect to find a good 
repertory, and a good level of artistic 
acting prevailing throughout all the 
larger cities of Germany behind the 
curtain ; a cultivated audience and a 
high critical faculty before it; and 
such is undoubtedly the case ; and yet, 
strange to say, the excellence of the 
company and the frequency of classical 
plays is, to a certain extent, in 
inverse proportion to the size of the 
town. I wish to speak under cor- 
rection, as my experience is barely 
sufficient to be taken as proof, yet 
such is my experience. Nevertheless 
it would be impossible to stop a week at 
Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, or Frankfort, 
without having the opportunity of 
seeing at least one first-class drama, 
and, unless the traveller were very 
exigeant, with gratification; every 
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performer would be clearly educated 
both generally and dramatically, 
and the leading parts would be at 
times admirably, in all cases well, 
performed. 

It is surely a notable fact, and 
worth a passing word, that at the 
Hof-Theater, at Vienna, the whole 
series of Shakspere’s historical plays 
was produced in a single year, and 
that at Berlin, in the course of the 
present winter, all his great tragedies 
were given; that at Leipsic, those in- 
volving music are constantly re- 
peated; and that at Dresden the 
Roman plays are perhaps better done 
than in any town with one only exception. 
And yet it will not be to Vienna, or 
Berlin, or Dresden, or Leipsic that I 
shall invite you in our quest for the 
ne plus ultra of dramatic art. Over the 
Viennese court theatres is stealing an 
irresistible fondness for scenic dis- 
play; in their latest Shaksperian 
revival, for example, the Tempest, 
the ship appeared to be deemed of far 
more importance than Prospero or 
Caliban. At Berlin the star-system, 
which I shall venture to consider the 
one engine absolutely destructive of 
art, is gaining ground apace. At 
Dresden there is a kind of apathy and 
listlessness which may be caused by 
the unmanageable character of the 
‘“‘Tnterims” Theatre, but which I fear 
to be the Saxon diagnosis of a mortal 
disease. At Leipsic the higher form 
of the drama is maintained chiefly as 
a vehicle for music, and a single errant 
celebrity. Rather, at the small town of 
Weimar, instinct still with memories 
of Goethe, his life and his work, will 
you find, if you must needs pause in 
the highways, more of the real enthu- 
siasm and devotion which alone can 
make any artist, and most of all the 
actor, forget himself in his craft. But 
I do not counsel you to stop there. 

Pass beyond, from the threshold of 
the mountains into the inner valleys, 
from the borders of the forest to where 
the trees cluster, black, purple, blue, 
green, around the very habitations of 
men. In the temple of nature, amid 
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the silent circle of the hills, seems 













































ever to rise the truest temple of art, ff lish 
It was where the sentinels of the J owe 
Riesebirge paint their lengthened § pros 
shadows on the open valley of § exis 
Bayreuth, that a wayward priest of § thea 
the goddess of music celebrated one § for 
of the costliest of modern sacrifices at § cco: 
her shrine ; it was where the unmelt- § and 
ing snows of the highlands of Bavaria § enco 
look down in mute and cold amaze. ff Meit 
ment on the rude theatre raised by §f real 
peasant hands in Ammergau, that the ff liter 
most enthralling and terrible of state 
divine stories was invested with aff 10 a 
new and living interest by humanfj minu 
players, whose art was only les grou 
sincere than their piety. char: 
You must be prepared in pilgrimage cism, 
in the cause of art to travel by thoxf W 
slow apologies for trains, which, bys tum 
pleasant irony, are termed “ Personen-§ deper 
ziige,” and to spend the best hour inter 
of the short winter day in panting fact 
progress up the Werra valley, fronff oluti 
its entrance at Eisenach, to the middle of the 
of the trench formed between the paral 
Thuringian forest and} the highlanijj sre— 
of the Gleichberge. But the journey point 
will not be without its interest ; the tician 
openings of the lateral valleys will realit 
show you many a fair vista of wood justif; 
and turf, and distant snow; and theg some | 
names of the little stations in youjg bave 
itinerary will recall faint echoes dj wn, 
Luther and the Minnesinger—of the What 
sword, the lyre, and the gown; ani Forest 
so when the air blows fresher anijg ‘luste: 
freer, for that you are some thousanijg in Cer 
feet nearer heaven than when yom The 
started, the low sentinel hills, with ‘tavel! 
their ever-green mantles will open out Teader 
leaving but one or two stragglers fronj§ metho 
the ranks, castle-crowned, to make you "serv 
a sketch ; and you will be landed ng journa 
a quaint mixture of new and old,dj™ the w 
venerable schloss and spic-and-spal chroni 
garden; and the goal of your pig Meinir 
grimage will be reached, the preseij “me t 
stronghold of legitimate drama-§ Mterrt 
Meiningen. The 
It is a very small town, of tag *nd fr 
thousand inhabitants, and is bless ‘urtain 
with no less than three ducal estaff Marco, 
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lishments, to’ which the inhabitants 
owe immunity from poverty, such 
prosperity as they possess, and the 
existence of the now most famous of 
theatrical establishments in Germany ; 
for the reigning duke and his 
accomplished wife are enthusiasts, 
and it is due to their knowledge, 
encouragement, and training that the 
Meiningen troupe are at present the 
real exponents of the loftiest dramatic 
literature. It may be confidently 
stated that without their imprimatur, 
no actor attempts a part, and that the 
ninutest arrangements of costume, 
grouping, scenery, and treatment of 
character are subject to their criti- 
cism, and corrected by their taste. 

We find here at last the desidera- 
tum of a controlling providence, in- 
dependent of personal jealousy, dis- 
interested, adequate—and it is in this 
fact above others that we find the 
solution of the unparalleled excellence 
of the Meiningen performances. Un- 
paralleled I am bold to say that they 
are—almost they reach that impossible 
point (for like the point of mathema- 
ticians, it is an idea rather than a 
reality), PERFECTION. I propose to 
justify this statement by describing 
some salient features of plays which I 
have seen represented in that little 
town, nestling down on the edge of 
what was once the vast Thuringian 
Forest, and is now the prettiest 
clustering of woodlands and uplands 
in Central Germany. 

The personal discomforts of the 
traveller are of no interest to the 
readers of his experiences; let this 
method of lengthening out a paper be 
reserved for the pages of Alpine 
journals ; yet it will be to warrant 
the unprejudiced character of your 
chronicler’s first experience of the 
Meiningen theatre to tell you that he 
came to it within half-an-hourof an un- 
interrupted transit of fifty-four hours. 

The play was the Merchant of Venice, 
‘nd from the very moment that the 
curtain drew up on the Piazza de 8. 
Marco, disclosing a group of children 
and elders, as though fresh from the 
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pencil of Veronese, and lighted by 
the moons of Canaletto, the motif of 
the whole drama was Venetian, and 
the imagination was never suffered to 
stray from the canals and the palaces 
of the Queen of the Adriatic. There 
were no moments of ennui—there was 
no wood upon the boards. Whether 
it were the page torch-bearers who 
lighted Lorenzo to his love-flitting with 
Jessica ; or the maidens who looked 
on and sympathised with Portia, as 
gold and silver wooed the eyes of her 
wooers from the simple subtlety ; 
whether it were Antonio the merchant, 
portly of person, phlegmatic of tem- 
perament, or Salanio, flippant and 
brainless ; whether, in fact, the actors 
had nothing, or much to say for them- 
selves—they acted nevertheless, and to 
my mind the less they had to say, the 
more notable was their acting from 
that very cause. Surely on the 
English stage we have found the 
casket scene dull; but when the 
Prince of Morocco came on at 
Meiningen, dull, stolid, and immobile, 
with dull, stolid, and immobile suit, 
and when in contrast the Prince of 
Arragon tripped presently forward 
with Spanish plume and Spanish eye 
glass, attended by squires animated, 
gesticulating, aping the postures of 
their lord, and feigning amazement at 
the possibility of rejection :—the care- 
ful and subtle detail supplied the 
slowness of the action, and taught the 
student by the eye why the one chose 
the gold and the other the silver, and 
both rejected the lead. 

Young Gobbo, a quite juvenile actor, 
who never appeared prominently 
again, but grinned and shouted merely 
in attendant mobs, was as voluble, and 
as lively as any one could wish. The 
spectators of the trial scene, kept off 
by a barrier from the body of the 
Doge’s court, were » miracle of per- 
sone mute—they verily tried to break 
down the barriers and get at the Jew. 
There was one woman amongst them 
whom I noted, and who I hope has a 
good part in some play. She acted as 
a mother of children might act to-day, 
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when a deadly wrong is done under 
semblance of justice, which the 
quick sense of woman contemns, and 
against which no logic can prevail. 

But what was the weak point of the 
performance? Will you believe me 
when I say that the play was scarcely 
marred by the fact that Shylock and 
Portia were not of remarkable but only 
average excellence?’ Shylock acted up 
to his conception always, was pains- 
taking and true to it; but the con- 
ception, read by an English student's 
lights, was false. Portia was no com- 
median; there was no /inesse and 
archness, no appreciation of the deli- 
cacy of the fifth act; and no 
knows these facts better than 
presiding geniuses at Meiningen : 
one is for the present a necessity, 
other was an experiment, which did 
not succeed. Yet the performance 
was one which I shall remember as 
a whole when the brilliancy of a 
single representative of Portia or 
Shylock has been forgotten. 

The truth is that a play by Shakspere 
cannot be interpreted by the greatness, 
however great, of a single enactor: 
from a fine upland of modcrate height 
is gendered a more bracing air than 
from a single mountain towering above 
a level plain. Harmony, complete- 
ness, varied elements moulded into 
a consistent whole, characterised the 
first play which I saw at Meiningen 
as the last. 

The next on which I shall com- 
ment has already formed the theme 
of an appreciative English notice, but 
it is worthy of a second—Julius Cesar 
— Julius Cesar banished for upwards of 
twenty years from the London boards, 
yet from splendid truth and picturesque- 
ness of treatment, undying interest 
of subject, rapidity of action, and 
variety of character, as grand an ex- 
ample of the historic tragedy as we 
possess. I could scarcely convey on 
paper the emotion which I felt at its 
performance. 

Reversing the order of criticism, 
I will first “nothing extenuate” its 
faults. Once more it is to be noted 
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that the grandest of the persons ¢ 
the play was the least ably répr. 
sented. The impersonator of Bruty, 
though he played with thoroughnes 
and truth from first to last, fell shor, 
in the greatest scenes of that touch of 
actual genius which suspends criticisy 
at critical moments. It was not Brutw, 
philosophic, calm, almost sceptical, why 
saw on the mimic eve of Philippi the 
ghost of Cesar prophesying his doom; 
it was not Brutus, never otherwiy 
represented with, than as contrasted t 
Cassius, who was prevailed upon by 
force of tradition, of circumstance, ¢ 
craft to head the “faction” whid 
struck down the Empire in the nam 
of Freedom. 

And, again, the last act, curiousl; 
and cunningly arranged so as to b 
played in a single scene, was fron 
its very cunning and curiousness in- 
effective. The scenic battle-field r- 
presented at the same time many points 
of view, but the tableaux on it unfor- 
tunately presented men some half mile 
off of the same stature as those in the 
immediate foreground, though bridge 
and hill were in properly diminished 
perspective. On an English audience 
the effect would have been most u- 
happy Againa failure of means rather 
than of intention. You will say that 
if these are the cnly points to be 
criticised, the critic had perhaps better 
refrain. I shall be glad to lead you 
to this conclusion... . For in Juliw 
Cesar, as given at Meiningen, ther 
Was a vis and a verve and a “ go” that 
were simply beyond praise: the charac: 
ters not merely came and went, but 
lived before you: the grouping, the 
action, and the ensemble were cot- 
summate: it was a study for 3 
painter to notice the curves ani 
the attitude of the groups of con 
spirators as they watched the effect 
of Cassius’s. pleading in the “ light- 
ning of the night” in the garden o 
Portia. 

The whirl of the 
opening of the play, 


action at the 
as the rumour 


of the “new honours heaped on Ca sar’ 
sounds the knell of death-necessity t 
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the ear of Brutus; the terror of the 
night; the conflict of the elements ; 
are all before you as you watch. And 
the majesty of realism culminated, 
as it should, in the third act. I do 
not imagine that more effective scenes 
have ever yet been given on the stage 
than when, after the murder of Cesar, 
and on the reading of the will in the 
Forum, the populace knelt, and shouted, 
and cheered and groaned, and finally 
wept aloud as Antony led them step 
by step through the narrative which 
“should rouse the very stones to 
mutiny and rage;” and the mimic 
Antony was indeed Antony living and 
himself, singularly handsome, scented 
and curled—the dainty lover of plays 
and pomps: he lashed himself slowly, 
designedly, into a fervour of oratory 
which nearly moved me from my place 
in the audience to make one in the 
howling and passionate crowd. But, 
indeed, every part was well and har- 
moniously played; and finally, the 
make-up of the characters, one and 
all—a matter of no mean moment where 
the design is to represent personages 
whose figures and faces are as familiar 
to the eye of the cultivated as the 
members of their own homes—the faces 
and the garb were as nearly what we 
see in the gaileries of the Vatican and 
the Capitol as it is possible for the 
dresser and the archeologist to 
contrive. 

Perhaps one of the most striking 
of living pictures of history was 
presented us when—the first poison 
of Cassius’s impetuosity now seething 
in the soul of Brutus—shout after 
shout heralding the approach of the 
crowned head whose doom was ma- 
turing—the long procession, headed by 
Lictor and white-robed Flamen, con- 
centrates finally on the stage, and the 
cold eagle glance of Cesar meets the 
fire of the eye of Cassius, the scorn of 
the eye of Brutus, and turns from the 
“Jean and hungry look” of the con- 
Spirator to the “sleek head” and 
“smiling” sympathy of Antony. 
What would this have been if marred 
by the offensive inefficiency of the 


inferior members or supers of a 
London company ? 


I will now invite you to the con- 
templation of a Meiningen rendering 
of a chef d’ceuvre of the German national 
stage. I had heard much at Dresden 
of the enthusiasm with which Wilhelm 
Tell had been received, and of the 
excellence of the performance, and had 
carefully prepared myself by a study 
of the text to follow it as readily as 
possible. I cannot profess to be able 
to enter into the unreserved admi- 
ration of Schiller as a writer for the 
stage; every fresh play of his which 
I see confirms me in the impression 
that he is essentially a dramatist for 
the student rather than the spectator : 
no one acquainted with the practical 
working of a theatre could make a 
scene dependent for its force on the 
pulling down of a castle before the 
eyes of an audience. The completeness 
of the historical vividness of his plays 
is doubtless secured by the unmerciful 
prolixity of the dialogue; but the 
scenic action is slow, jerky, and mo- 
notonous ; and is seldom redeemed 
by any microscopic analysis of cha- 
racter. To the student, doubtless, 
innumerable beauties disclose them- 
selves, but the highest seem always to 
fall short of that highest point of all— 
where a single instant of Titanic power 
purges away all concentration of ennut. 

These thonghts were, I grieve to 
say, present to my mind during what 
I cannot but consider an almost perfect 
presentation of Wilhelm Tell, The first 
scene, so very graphic and dramatic in 
the contrast between the kindness and 
the cruelty in nature, the kindness and 
the cruelty in men—was an admirable 
introduction, only marred by a severe 
version and crude rendering of the 
fisher-lad’s exquisite song : 

‘* Es liichelt der See, er ladet zum Bade,” 


which for the English reader may thus 
feebly be paraphrased— 
The mere woos the boy to a bath in her 


smiles, 
The greensward his limbs into slumber 


beguiles, 
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The ae of bells his lulled senses 
Soft es whisper of angel, as breath of the 


Then he wakes; with a fresh glow of happi- 
ness blest— 
Cool o> » from the lakelet distil on his 


A voice ie the depths calls ‘*‘ Dear Lad, 
thou art mine, 
To cradle thy sleep on my waters I pine—” 


As a rule, however, in the anxiety to 
avoid any unsuitability in the incidental 
music, an error is made at Meiningen 
by excluding all modern setting of the 
songs which occur. The poetry of the 
situation was twice marred in the play 
which I am now noticing, and after- 
wards in Twelfth Night, from this 
cause. 

Nothing could be better, again, than 
the second “ set” which follows on the 
storm and the escape of Baumgarten. 
outside the house of Stauffacher at 
Schwyz. The scene itself was a charm- 
ing exterior of a Swiss chdlet ; and the 
acting and posturing of Gertrude and 
Stauffacher was poetic. The grandest 
effects were of course obtained, first 
in the midnight meeting of the con- 
federates, where the action and en- 
thusiasm was steadily maintained, and 
evidently the result of the most care- 
ful study and contrivance ; even the 
cold provincial audience were roused 
to enthusiasm when the sun rises 
(exactly in accordance with Schiller’s 
idea) over the ice mountains in the 
distance, and after one grand united 
invocation, the patriots separately dis- 
perse; and, secondly, of course, in 
the actual shooting of the apple off 
the head of Tell’s son. What was 
chiefly notable in this was the skill 
with which the ludicrous was avoided. 
The small bolt only is used by Tell, as 
later, when he kills Gesler at the 
eorner of the Pass, and thus no 
visible arrow is seen in either case— 
in fact the whole of this part of the 
action is so rapidly disposed of, that a 
spectator might almost fail to know 
that it has taken place till the shouts 
and abandon on the stage make it 
graphically certain. I was much im- 
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pressed with the quiet dignity and 
hauteur of Gesler, played by the same 
man who had shown the utmosi fire 
and vivacity in the réle of Cassius, 
Personally, however, it was with the 
quiet scenes of home life in Tell’s 
cottage and in Werner’s Castle that I 
was most thoroughly satisfied, both 
with the poetical treatment of the situa- 
tions themselves, and the mode in which 
every detail was carried out by the 
most insignificant of the characters, 
as carefully as though the success of 
the piece depended entirely on each 
individual effort. Tell’s two children 
were charmingly and freshly person- 
ated, and the little actors had not been 
“ overtaught.” 

It would be quite invidious to men 
tion special characters, as, without 
exception, all were thoroughly and 
justly played. I was glad, however, 
to see the Shylock of a previous even- 
ing successful in the part of the old 
Baron of Attinghaus, and that An- 
tony could make an almost thoroughly 
satisfactory Tell; he was perhaps a 
thought too dainty a man, though his 


fine figure and bearing were quite in: 


keeping with the part. I almost 
wonder that at Meiningen the peasant 
did not forbear to wear a finger-ring. 

Wilhelm Tell could not have been 
seen to greater advantage. That it 
was at the end wearisome is due to the 
fact that not a line was omitted, and 
that no play of Schiller’s will bear such 
praiseworthy fidelity on the stage. 

No, I am not ashamed to confess that 
it was a relief to find myself two days 
afterwards in the presence of “ the 
Master” par excellence again. As 4 
final specimen of Meiningen per- 
formance, I will give a short account 
of that most notable evening's enter- 
tainment, where the fare was the most 
varied and piquant of Shaksperian 
comedies, Twelfth Night, and the serv- 
ing, as I conceive, the ne plus ultra of 
the Meiningen art. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
I have never seen such a performance, 
nor had supposed it to be possible, 
least of all where the interpreters 
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were not of the nationality, nor speak- 
ing in the tongue of the poet. Whether 
it was the cunning appreciation of the 
contrast between the comic and poetical 
elements, or the truth with which all 
the varied characters were individu- 
alised and united; or the charming 
picturesqueness of grouping, colouring, 
costume, and ensemble, or the admirable 
adroitness of the stage management : 
each and all were simply astonishing. 
Viola was played with an utterly 
naive exterior of girl-boyishness, and 
a deep inner intention, which were 
worthy of a great and acknowledged 
artist. The immortal trio, Sir Toby, 
Sir Andrew, and the Clown, carried 
you away on the wings of merriment, 
and never flagged for an instant. 
Maria might have walked out of a 
Greuze picture, and was freshness and 
vivacity itself ; yet she had trod the 
boards but three times previously. 
Good teaching and good traditions go 
for much. The amateur is well aware 
of the crucial difficulty which besets 
the representation of romantic drama— 
che frequent change of scene. I have 
often thought that with Shakspere it 
was a thing of purpose ; he appealed to 
the imagination; he did so in words 
occasionally ; he was positively glad to 
stir it to activity by a constant demand 
in the way of fanciful surroundings ; 
but in these days of canvas and paint 
itis a sad difficulty in the manager's 
way. Most adio:tly was this evaded 
in Twelfth Night ; without altering a 
word or doing violence to any idea, 
the changes of scene throughout the 
entire play were reduced to three ; 
indeed significance was given to many 
passages by the very continuity of 
place. Thus, when Viola appears first 
in a prettily disarranged woman's dress, 
many of her questions as to the sur- 
roundings gain in significance by her 
presence in the garden of Olivia. 
Anyhow, at Meiningen, where there is 
no such thing as a carpenter's scene, 
simplicity is a necessity. An interior 


curtain is dropped between each set, 
and instead of a few lengthy, there 
are several short, waits. 
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Each of the three scenes were, I 
need scarcely say, perfect in every 
detail of plan and upholstery, whilst 
the dresses were excellent in taste and 
accuracy. From the rise to the fall of 
the curtain the play was an increasing 
delight for ear, eye, and intelligence ; 
it was given con amore, and received 
by an audience, conversant with its 
minutest detail, in the same spirit. 
Indeed, the flow of mirth and fancy 
were irresistible. I wish for never 
two merrier moments than when first, 
after the “unmitigated squeaking of 
coziers’ catches” by the mad trio at 
midnight, Malvolio appears alone 
with shaded candle, and barely pre- 
sentable person, and is received with 
an uproarious outpour of chaff and 
apples. Or when, again, he becomes 
the open dupe of Maria’s ingenuity, in 
the full view of three grinning faces 
neatly framed in the foliage of a bush, 
with well-sustained characteristic ex- 
pressions, as true to life as provocative 
of laughter. 

It is instructive to notice how on the 
stage all the improbability and oddity 
of the dual plot drop off; you receive 
them as of the essence of romance and 
the freshness of Arcadia, ‘‘ what you 
will”"—no more; when Valentine ap- 
pears and is captivated at first sight 
by Olivia, it seems natural and real 
enough, when really and naturally 
acted—“ what you would” perchance 
too, if you could! The humour of 
Malvolio’s imprisonment and _ the 
clown’s dissembling is irresistible on 
the stage, though incomprehensible 
to the reader; and the rapid wind- 
up of fun and fancy at the close is 
not even suggestive of a smile of 
surprise: indeed it was at once 
poetical and sad when as the clown 
comes forward at the end to recite 
(I wish that he could sing) that 
strange song, at once a riddle and an 
elucidation, the group of characters 
(whom you had learned to love so well) 
melts slowly away, as pair after pair 
pass up the stairs into the house of 
Olivia to receive there all the solution of 
the problem of the play “ when golden 
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time should serve.” With 
problem is left unsolved ! 

You will understand me when I say 
that I do not propose to criticise the 
acting of the parts, inasmuch as I 
have literally no criticism to offer; 
they were all excellent, they were 
all equal, as far as the author himself 
permits them to be. I may add that 
I was struck by the peculiarly cohe- 
rent and likely rendering of the 
difficult character of Malvolio. The 
others were precisely as I had con- 
ceived them to myself. 

I imagine now that some curiosity 
with reference to the personnelle and 
training of this remarkable troupe 
ought to be present to the reader as 
to the writer of this chronicle. 

Let it be borne in mind that during 
the winter months of home-life and 
training their audience is confined 
ordinarily to the habitués of their own 
town, with the addition on /éte days 
of the sightseers of the neighbouring 
Coburg, Gotha, and Eisenach. Accus- 
tomed to high-class drama highly 
rendered, the criticism of their fellow- 
townsmen must be somewhat crucial, 
whilst every failing is noted in the 
royal box, commented on and cor- 
rected. The labour of rehearsal is 
unremitting, and the production of 
untried plays, so necessary to support 
the freshness of the troupe and the 
enthusiasm of the audience, untiring. 
In a single season from sixty to eighty 
different dramas will be represented. 
In playing Shakspere, Schiller, Moliére, 
the utmost faithfulness to the text is 
preserved, with only an occasional 
omission or inversion; rendered almost 
necessary in performance—where early 
hours are a desideratum. From Julius 
Caesar but one scene is omitted, and 
yet the whole play is given in three 
hours; from T'welfth Night nothing, 
and for it two hours and a half 
suffice. 

The company all told numbers about 
sixty ; and the leading characters of 
to-night’s drama will be seen in the 
citizen crowd on the day after to- 
morrow : a real enthusiasm for art is 


us the 
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to be found in almost every actor, and 
is maintained by the fact that on three 
days in the week at least there is no 
performance at all; and on at least 
one of the working days the programme 
is light and comparatively trivial. It 
is further found by experience that 
after a certain number of repetitions 
of a drama, however exacting ard 
previously well-prepared, fresh re- 
hearsals must be entered upon before 
it is reproduced. The scenic arrange- 
ments are accurate, and even adven- 
turous, but are kept quite within due 
bounds; and, from the necessity of 
rapid playing, are never very much 
varied in a single play; the dresses 
are bright, strictly in keeping with the 
time and scene, but not merely gor- 
geous. The very best translations of 
exotic plays only are permitted. Schle- 
gel and Tieck’s version of Shakspere 
is de rigueur. 

It is in some of the conditions 
which are enumerated above that the 
secret of success lies—notably, in the 
variety of the representations, in the 
absence of single stars, and in the fre- 
quent rehearsal of the pieces in the ° 
established répertoire. 

But neither one nor all together could 
insure it, were there not control and 
a critical intelligence independent of 
and above the petty influences of the 
green-room, to whose single idea all the 
units of representation submit, and to 
whose taste, good or bad, but at least 
consistent, the various details are con- 
formed. 

It is said with truth that in England 
a reviving taste for something higher 
in purpose and detail is developing ; 
and in the drawing-room comedy and 
petite drama of incident the demand has 
doubtless created a supply ; but howis it 
with the noblest form of poetic tragedy 
and comedy proper? All honour to 
those who, under adverse circumstances 
and with such material as a decadent 
stage supplies, have endeavoured to 
rear up a Torso of the ancient heroic 
form, suggestive, perhaps, but not satis- 
fying. But no individual can create a 
school, or an art; much less when 
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there is a suspicion of want of true 
art and discipline in the master, can 
there be much hope of disciples who 
will rise to a higher level. 

The truth is that a perished growth 
requires something of forcing to be re- 
naturalized. 

Englishmen may well despair of 
the State supplying the deficiency, 
although many may consider it worthy 
of its attention ; but it is possible that 
the fostering care of the wealthy, 
artistic few, might do for this country 
what governments do for Dresden, and 
Vienna, and Meiningen. No Italian 
opera would flourish, costly exotic as 
it is, but for the lavish encouragement 
of the fashionable world. Subscrip- 
tions on a far less extravagant scale 
would soon make a classical theatre a 
fact in London; unsatisfactory at first, 
improving as criticism and genius de- 
veloped, in a few years by becoming 
“an institution,” its success would 
be assured. Only it would be neces- 
sary to recognise, from the first, that 
over its destinies must preside an 
artist par excellence, an amateur, not a 
professional actor ; by whom the whole 
company, great and small, would be 
trained, from whose taste there 
should be no appeal except to the 
public and the “ guarantors ;” and the 
influence of such a power on the 
general character of our playhouses 
would be incalculable ; good and bad, 
in a free country such as ours, would 
grow together still, but who doubts 
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to which the real support would be 
given ? 

Weare not doing well to ignore the 
importance of amusement, or to be 
careless of its tendencies. A bishop 
has spoken: let the press and the 
artistic world be heard in speech and 
in action also, The present writer is 
not ashamed to declare his intense 
interest, nor to affix his name and 
profession to this plea. 

To return to our Meiningers, if they 
came next year to see us would they 
be welcome? Would it be an intoler- 
able thing that German players should 
give English masterpieces in master- 
style in the German tongue ? 

However, I counsel the few to whom 
this paper appeals to see them first in 
their own quiet home. It is true that 
an intermediate course is open, that in 
the summer months they travel, “ with 
scrip and scrippage,” and may be found 
starring after the fashion of the year 
1877 in Cologne or Dresden. This 
will suit the summer tourist, and may 
add a new interest to his holiday trip. 
But I trust that no increase of flattery 
or fame may entice them for many 
errant months from their quiet, pro- 
vincial art-home amongst the forest 
and the hills. Thither let the student 
of literature rather repair—he will 
be repaid, if only by the spectacle of 
a stage uncorrupted by rudeness and 
vice, and of an artistic aspiration, 
whose art is its own reward. 


C, Hatrorp Hawkrs. 





THE DOVE OF HOLY SATURDAY, 


SaTurDay in Holy Week is a great 
holiday for the Florentines, and still 
more for the contadini or peasants, 
of all the country round. They come 
trooping into the city, all dressed in 
their holiday clothes, from miles and 
miles away. The streets are crowded 
with the easy-going, good-natured, 
laughter-loving people, who have jokes 
and proverbs on the tips of their 
tongues and know full well how to 
apply them. In old days spring and 
summer clothes were always bought 
on this day and the shops were 
decked out displaying their most 
tempting wares. This custom is a 


thing of the past, but the colomba 
or dove, still speeds her fiery course 


down the centre of the old cathedral, 
and sets fire to the wonderful erec- 
tion outside the great front door, of 
squibs, crackers, and catherine wheels 
which are piled up on an old trium- 
phal chariot, with four clumsy wheels, 
on the body of which traces of 
painting may yet be discerned. The 
dove will fly at midday, but by ten 
o'clock the environs of the beautiful 
old marble Duomo are crowded, and 
from every quarter a never-ceasing 
stream of people pours in that direction. 
Many are the conjectures and the 
hopes that the dove may fly straight 
and well, as that indicates a good 
harvest, an abundant vintage, and a 
fine crop of olives. There is a tradi- 
tion though that in the days of Na- 
poleon I. the Archbishop of Florence 
and his clergy were threatened with 
heavy pains and penalties if the dove 
did not fly well, and that she sped 
like lightning down the cord in the 
church, and yet the crops failed. “ Ma 
chi sa,” said my informant, “ se ¢ vero ? 


forse nd.” (But who knows if this be 


true? perhaps not.) 

By dint of patience and good humour 
we at last got into the Duomo, which 
bore quite a changed aspect; every 
corner being crowded with people, save 
a narrow line down the centre, from 
the front door to the high altar, up 
which the archbishop, attended by all 
his clergy, was to pass, carrying the 
sacred fire. To get a chair was a 
labour of extreme difficulty, and in- 
volved an amount of diplomacy im- 
possible to any but a Florentine. The 
possessor of the chairs was captured, 
promised many things, and disappeared 
inan unaccountable manner round the 
huge pillars. He then reappeared, 
bearing a pile of chairs, but the crowd 
separated him from us, and his chairs 
were seized upon by other applicants. 
After nine or ten frantic efforts we got 
our chairs, much to the amusement of 
an old contadino and his wife, who, 
with various small grandchildren, had 
come to see the colomba. The old 
man hada wrinkled, expressive face, 
with very bright, acute eyes and iron- 
grey hair, much such a face as Massacio 
loved to paint. He looked at us well, 
and then said in vernacular Tuscan, 
“ Chi ha pazienza ha i tordi grassi a un 
quattrin Cuno.” (He who has patience 
gets the fat thrushes at a farthing 
apiece.) 

We were so amused at his apt quo- 
tation of an old proverb that we made 
great friends, and took up his grand- 
children on one of our chairs to see the 
show. The old woman was full of 
compliments and fears lest the children 
should be troublesome, but old Carne- 
secchi, as he told us his name was, had 
quite the old republican Florentine 
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manners, respectful and civil, but per- 
fectly self-possessed and valuing his 
own personality. He invited us to 
come up to his podere, or farm, near 
Settignano, close to Michel Angelo’s 
house, where, he said, laughing, the air 
is so sottile, so refined, that all the 
people are geniuses, only the world in 
general is not disposed to think so. 

A stir in the crowd now showed 
that the Archbishop was coming out of 
the baptistery of San Giovanni, opposite 
the cathedral, and all heads turned 
towards the main door, where we soon 
saw the great white flag with the red 
cross, the flag of the people of Florence, 
come waving in, followed by a long 
line of white-robed choristers singing. 
Other flags followed, then the canons 
of the cathedral in their picturesque 
long robes of dark purple, with white 
fur hoods, and lastly the stately and 
handsome Archbishop, with a jewelled 
mitre sparkling on his head and a 
pastoral in his hand, all chiselled and 
set with precious stones, made by one 
of the famous old artificers of the 
fourteenth century. The Archbishop 
Limberti, who died of apoplexy soon 
after this, at the early age of forty- 
three, was the son of a peasant near 
Prato; he was handsome and ex- 
ceedingly dignified in manner, a good 
scholar, and spoke elegant Italian ; 
beloved and respected by all parties, 
he filled a difficult post with great 
ability. Tall, spare, and erect, he 
came slowly up the centre of the 
church, blessing the people to the 
right and the left as they bowed 
low before him. When he had passed 
they talked with pride of our Arch- 
bishop, and many stories of his 
charity and kindness were told in the 
crowd, 

Mass was now said at the high altar, 
but every one’s attention seemed to be 
concentrated on an unsightly high 
white post close to the marble balus- 
trade which surrounds the altar. To 
this post was fixed a cord, which, sus- 
pended in mid-air far above the heads 
of the people, disappeared out of the 
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great front door, and was fastened to 
the chariot outside the Duomo. A smal] 
white speck was seen on the cord 
fastened to the pillar, which we were 
informed was the famous dove. When 
the Gloria had been sung a man 
went up a ladder with a lighted taper, 
which he applied to the dove. There 
was a great spitting and hissing, and 
all at once she shot forward down 
the cord, a streak of fire and sparks. 
There was a stir and hum in the crowd, 
and a few little screams from some of 
the women; the dove vanished out of 
the door, and then there was a series of 
explosions from outside, while the dove 
returned as fast as she had gone, and 
went back to the pillar of wood, where 
she remained still fizzing for a few 
seconds, 

Then all the bells of Florence, which 
had been silent since twelve o'clock on 
Thursday, began to ring merry chimes, 
and the great organ pealed out a tri- 
umphal melody. We made our way 
out of the Duomo as fast as we could, 
and were in time to see the last of the 
fireworks on the chariot ; they made a 
tremendous noise, but as the sun shone 
brightly, there was not much to see. 
The fireworks were piled up some 
twenty feet high, and arranged in such 
a manner that only half of them go off 
in front of the Duomo, the other half 
being reserved for the corner of Borgo 
degli Albizzi, where the house of the 
Pazzi family is situated, in whose 
honour this custom was originally 
instituted. When all the squibs and 
crackers were finished, four magnificent 
white oxen gaily decked with ribbons, 
were harnessed to the car, which 
moved off slowly with many creaks 
and groans round the south side of the 
cathedral towards the Via del Procon- 
solo. The crowd was immense, so we 
took some short cuts down the tortuous 
narrow streets in this old part of 
Florence, each of which has some pas- 
sionate love story or some dark tale of 
blood attached to it, and took up a 
favourable position opposite the en- 
trance to the street of Borgo degli 
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Albizzi, which is too narrow to admit 
the car. 

The four white oxen were unhar- 
nessed and taken away, and a cord 
being put from the door of the Pazzi 
Palace to the car, another dove 
again flew to the fireworks, and the 
popping and fizzing was renewed, to 
the intense delight of the crowd. 

Tho dove had flown swiftly and well 
this year, so the contadini returned 
home joyfully, spreading the glad 
tidings as they went—‘‘ La colomba é 
andato bene.” (The dove has flown 
well.) 

This ceremony is connected with the 
old and noble family of Pazzi, whose 
ancestor, Pazzino de’ Pazzi, so says the 
tradition, was the first to scale the 
walls of Jerusalem and plant the 
Christian flag. Godfrey de Bouillon, 
to recompense such prowess, crowned 
him with a mural crown, gave him his 
own armorial bearings, five crosses and 
two dolphins, and bestowed on him 
three stones, supposed to have come 
from the Holy Sepulchre. Gamurrini 
mentions that Pazzo de’ Pazzi made a 
triumphant entry into Florence like a 
conqueror, in a magnificent chariot, and 
with a gallant company of youths 
around to do him honour. 

The three stones were deposited 
in the church of St. Biagio, whence 
they were removed to Santi Apostoli. 
On the morning of Holy Saturday the 
Archbishop, attended by all his clergy 
goes to the church of Santi Apostoli 
and strikes fire from these stones. 
He then lights a taper, which is carried 
in procession to the Baptistery, and 
then to the Duomo, where the fire is 
blessed, and the devout light candles 
at it. 

Old records contain no mention of a 
triumphal entry of any Pazzi, or of a 
mural crown, and R. Malespina and 
Monsignor Borghini both agree that 
the Count of Bari gave the above-men- 
tioned armorial bearings to the Pazzi in 
1265. Travellers, too, say that the three 
stones are of quite a different nature 
from that. of the Holy Sepulchre. 
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They were probably collected on the 
Mount of Olives by some devout; pil- 
grim of the Pazzi family, who brought 
them home as relics, and in process of 
time they have gained the reputa- 
tion of being portions of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The triumphal entry of Pazzino de’ 
Pazzi into Florence, and his supposed 
progress from the sea-coast to his native 
city were favourite subjects with the 
old painters, chiefly for cassone or 
wedding chests. I have seen several, 
good, bad, and indifferent. One of the 
finest is by Benozzo Gozzoli; Pazzino 
de’ Pazzi is seated in a magnificent gold 
chariot, with a golden canopy over his 
head, drawn by two horses, whose 
trappings sweep the ground. He is 
dressed in armour, and a tabard of 
cloth of gold trimmed with fur; on his 
head is a kind of turban, surmounted by 
acrown. Round his chariot are crowds 
of splendidly-dressed youths on horse- 
back, and behind come a troop of 
men in armour, and another magni- 
ficent car with ladies in it; their 
dresses are of gold brocade and em- 
broidered stuffs, and long veils hang 
down from their curious head-dresses. 
One has a turban made of peacock 
feathers, 

In front of the chariot of Pazzino 
de’ Pazzi is another car bearing a 
gilt globe, and on the globe stands 
a winged golden figure fiddling ; round 
this chariot are trumpeters, from 
whose long golden trumpet hangs 
square dark blue flags, on which are 
emblazoned flames. The procession 
is opened by a square chariot bearing 
an enormous two-handled jar, with two 
large wings; out of the mouth of the 
jar issue flames—the sacred fire which 
Pazzi brought from Jerusalem. This 
is surrounded by pages on splendidly- 
caparisoned horses, and groups of men 
in Eastern dress. The background is 
a walled city with many towers, and a 
lovely landscape with a river winding 
through. People are hawking and 
hunting in the far distance. 

Giovanni Villani, mentioning the 
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claims of the Pazzi to be connected 
with this festivity, says :—‘‘ The 
blessed fire of Holy Saturday is dis- 
tributed throughout the city; an in- 
mate from each house goes to light a 
taper at the cathedral, and from this 
solemnity arose great honour to the 
noble house of Pazzi through one of 
their ancestors, named Pazzo, who was 
tall and strong, and could carry a larger 
fascine of tapers than any one else ; he 
was therefore the first to take the holy 


fire, ‘and then he distributed it to 
others.” 

The use of the car is also explained 
by the Pazzi family only taking a few 
tapers at first, in time these were 
increased in number, and a car was 
made to carry them. The real origin 
of the car being forgotten, it was trans- 
formed into a trophy, and the tapers 
into fireworks. 


“Tantum vi longingua valet mutare 
vetustas !” 


Janet Ross. 





BEYOND REACH. 


Dear love, thou art so far above my song, 
It is small wonder {that it fears to rise, 
Knowing it cannot reach my Paradise ; 
Yet ever to dwell here my thoughts among, 
Nor try its upward flight, would do thee wrong. 
What time the lark soars singing to the skies 
We know he falters, know the sweet song dies 
That fain would reach Heaven’s gate sustained and strong; 
3ut angels, bending from the shining brink, 
Catch the faint note and know the poor song fails, 
Having no strength to reach their heavenly height. 
So listen thou, beloved, and so think. 
More ‘for the earth ,than heaven his*song avails, 
Yet sweetest heard when nearest to God’s light. 





Partie Bourke Marston. 








ARMY REFORM.! 


AN army is an instrument for pur- 
poses of war. It js the duty of the 
minister charged with the responsi- 
bility of having it always fit and ready 
for use, to see—First, that its fighting 
line is complete in every respect, 
thoroughly organized upon the best 
principles ; that its administration is 
in the best working order, that all 
ranks are thoroughly instructed in the 
most modern tactics, and that its 
superior officers are masters of the 
higher science of war. This fighting 
lixe should be like the highest- 
tempered Toledo blade in the hand 
of a perfect master of fence. 

Secondly, he should take care, above 
all things, that behind it there are 
well-organized supports, ready to sup- 
plement it when necessary, and to fill 
up all gaps occasioned by losses in war. 
This can only be effected by means of 
a well-conceived and previously care- 
fully-arranged system of military or- 
ganization, based upon a well under- 
stood plan, sound in every respect, 
and in consonance with the feelings 
and sentiment of the nation. 

To maintain the military force of a 
great nation always on a war footing 
would be destructive to its finances ; 
and to keep a large proportion of its 
men employed in non-productive occu- 
pations, withdrawn from trade and 
peaceful industry, would sap into the 
life-blood and prosperity of its people. 
No nation could do so and hope to 
exist permanently. It is therefore 
essential that, having carefully con- 
sidered what should be our military 
establishments during war, the war 
minister, working back from these 
fixed numbers, should determine the 


1 As recommended by the Committee pre- 
sided over by the Hon. F. Stanley, M.P., 
Financial Secretary to the War Office. Report 
submitted to Parliament, 1877. 


strength of the military establish- 
ments to be maintained during peace 
to enable us at any moment, and upon 
the shortest notice, to expand them 
easily to the war strength considered 
necessary. The mechanical process for 
effecting this should be clearly defined, 
and our officers should thoroughly 
understan«: it. The simpler that pro- 
cess, the more effectual and efficient 
it will be. 

To devote attention exclusively to 
perfecting a small standing army, 
which has been our practice hitherto, 
is not only unsound in principle, but 
it is an unnatural effort to give life to 
a sham. It cannot be expected that 
the bulk of a nation should under- 
stand the true principles upon which 
alone a sound military system can be 
built up; so when those in power de- 
lude the people—even though it be 
through ignorance, as is the case in 


England—by showing them a small: 


number of weak battalions on parade, 
which have no reserves behind them, 
and for the expansion of which to war 
strength no proper arrangements have 
been made, those authorities are in our 
opinion guilty of the greatest treason 
any rulers can be capable of. It is no 
excuse that they have erred through 
ignorance ; ignorance is an aggrava- 
tion of their crime, for in the army of 
every educated nation there are always 
to be found men who, having devoted 
themselves to the scientific study of 
their profession, are well capable of 
telling ministers what are the real 
military requirements of the age in 
which they live. 

If these views are true, let us ex- 
amine our own position, and see how 
far those views have been realised in 
England, and how far they have been 
acted upon. 

For thirty-five years after the battle 
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of Waterloo the theory that we should 
never again have a great war possessed 
the minds of our people. Some able 
men amongst us preached the doctrine 
that war between civilised nations was 
a thing of the past, and that in fact 
the only necessity for maintaimu;; an 
army at all arose from our having so 
many distant possessions expose:! to 
the attack of savage enemies. It will 
be seen from the Duke of Wellington's 
recorded opinions that he fully recog- 
nized the existence of these views in 
England, and that in order to prevent 
the almost total disbandment of our 
army, he adopted the policy of hiding 
away our regiments in distant country 
quarters, never allowing any concen- 
tration of troops at home. With the 
public mind imbued with this haleyon 
belief in the durability of peace in 
Europe, it would have been impossible 
even for the great Duke, with all his 
prestige, to induce the nation to prepare 
for the possibility of war by the estab- 
lishment of a military system based 
upon the principle of having a small 
army in peace, witu the machinery in 
working order for expanding it, at the 
shortest notice, to war strength, and 
for maintaining it at that strength 
whilst the war lasted. He therefore 
devoted himself to the only course 
open to him, that of rendering as 
efficient as possible the small number 
of men for which the country could be 
induced to pay. The result was that 
the requirements of war were forgot- 
ten or ignored during the long peace. 
Not only was this the case with poli- 
ticians, and the bulk of the reading 
and thinking public, but it was also 
true as regarded our officers. Those 
who during that period entered the 
army and received their military edu- 
cation—if we are justified in applying 
such a serious word as education to 
the instruction in drill and regulations 
which then formed the officers’ cur- 
riculum—never had their attention 
turned to the science of their profes- 
sion; they were barrack-yard soldiers, 
admirable serjeants-major, but no more. 
No. 210.—vo. xxxv. 
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All their thoughts were turned to the 
fighting line ; their only object was to 
make their men well-set-up and well- 
drilled soldiers. Military science was 
then not only unknown, but almost 
unh:ard of, and military system we 
had none. We have no wish to find 
fault with those men for want of 
ability or zeal, for of the former they 
had their fair share, and they had 
plenty of the latter, but both those 
qualities were misdirected. 

These men are now the rulers and 
administrators of our army. All the 
high places in our military hierarchy 
are filled by them, and they donotsee the 
necessity for altering the system under 
which they have been brought up, and 
regard those who do see it, and who 
advocate reforms, as radicals who wish 
to destroy our army because it is an 
old-established institution. They allow 
their sentimental feelings to run away 
with them in this matter to such an 
extent, that having in their minds pro- 
nounced this verdict against military 
innovators, they go a step further, and 
rank them as political radicals desirous 
of overturning our most cherished in- 
stitutions in Church and State; they 
seem to think it is impossible for an 
army reformer to be loyal to the 
army's constituted leaders, and that, 
if disloyal to them, he must conse- 
quently be disloyal to his Sovereign. 
This we believe to be the current of 
their thoughts, and whilst incapable 
themselves, through faults in their 
military education, of taking broad 
and scientifically professional views as 
to the proper organization of our land 
forces, they deprecate in no measured 
terms the presumption of younger men 
who dare to make known their en- 
lightened opinions. They have lived 
in an atmosphere of that severe dis- 
cipline which peace and minute atten- 
tion to dress, routine, and trifles 
engender, and they cannot reconcile 
to their ideas of what discipline should 
be, the presumption of any one serving 
under their orders daring to express 
an opinion at variance with theirs ; it 

K K 
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is little less than open mutiny. As 
long as the direction of army matters 
is in their hands, the young officers 
of the army can only hope for any 
effective reorganization of our military 
system by means of the civil War 
Minister, worked upon by the pressure 
of public opinion. It is no easy matter, 
however, to bring such pressure upon 
the Secretary of State for War. The 
civilian cannot do so, for he does not 
know the subject sufficiently well, and 
it is so contrary to our army traditions 
for the officer to agitate, that when a 
soldier takes up his pen to make known 
his views through the medium of the 
press, he feels in his heart he is 
running counter to our military tradi- 
tions, he hesitates, and so fails to give 
his arguments their proper strength. 
Is this never to cease? When Lord 
Cardwell was in office he listened to 
what thinking soldiers had to tell him 
on army administration; and having 
brought his able mind to bear upon it 
—having well thought out the question 
for himself, and then made up his 
mind on it—he set to work to rectify 
the evil by laying the foundation of a 
military system that should be at once 
in accordance with modern ideas on 
such matters, and in consonance with 
the genius, spirit, and political institu- 
tions of England. In face of the great 
opposition of those at the head of our 
army he was obliged to work slowly, 
but still he was decried on all sides as 
a revolutionist. Belonging to a political 
party that was generally disliked by 
the class from which our officers are 
drawn, those who knew nothing of 
military matters joined our generals 
and military rulers with eagerness in 
their abuse of the reforms he in- 
stituted, whilst the voice of the young 
educated officers was silenced by the'r 
respect for authority and reverence 
for military discipline. The outside 
public, finding that all those who were 
regarded as the natural leaders of the 
army were in deadly opposition to Lord 
Cardwell’s reforms, were naturally in- 
clined to accept what is generally called 
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the “Horse Guards’ views” in the 
matter. No British minister has ever 
carried out great and important changes 
in the army in the face of such opposi- 
tion as that which Lord Cardwell en- 
countered. He laid the foundations 
for a great structure; but not only 
has it never been built, but the foun- 
dations which he laid in some instances 
have been used for purposes altogether 
different from those for which the 
master mason intended them. It ap- 
pears from the evidence given before 
Mr. Stanley’s committee that the 
regulations which had been carefully 
devised to give effect to the reforms 
approved of by Parliament, although 
published in General Orders by the 
Commander-in-Chief, have never been 
carried out ; and it would seem that a 
passive resistance, the most fatal of 
all opposition, has been offered to the 
progress and even maintenance of the 
new system of localization. 

In order to initiate that system 
which had been recommended by 4 
committee of officers serving on the 
head-quarters staff of the army, and 
based upon a minute drawn up by 
H.R.H. the Field-Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Lord Cardwell found it 
necessary to ask Parliament for 


3,500,000/. to build barracks. On the 
understending that this sum was 


necessary to effect a thorough re- 
organization of the army, and to carry 
out the system of localization which, 
having been discussed in Parliament, 
met with almost universal approval, 
this sum was granted without 4 
murmur. Mr. Gladstone’s government 
went out of office soon after, and 
although the work of building barracks 
was continued, no steps were taken to 
develop the new military system. The 
military authorities hated, and in every 
way endeavoured to discredit it, only 
too glad to find occasionally little diffi- 
culties cropping up here and there in 
the working of those parts of it that 
had been previously set in motion, and 
sparing no pains to pronounce it 4 
failure, instead of honestly endeavour- 
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ing to smooth those difficulties away, 
and to give a fair trial to a system 
that had received in such a unanimous 
way the approval of Parliament, and 
which all sections of the press had 
praised so highly. In 1876 it would 
appear to have been felt that this 
state of affairs could not be allowed to 
go on any longer, and consequently a 
committee was assembled to inquire 
and report whether the experience 
gained during the two previous years 
did or did not bear out the judgment 
passed upon Lord Cardwell’s localiza- 
tion scheme by our highest military 
authorities. If it did, then the country 
had been induced to squander three 
and a half millions of money. The 
committee met in the summer of 1876, 
having for its president the present 
able financial secretary to the War 
Office. 

Its members were four colonels of 
militia regiments, viz., the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Marquis of Exeter, the 
Earl of Limerick, Colonel Corbett, 
M.P.; three general officers all now 
employed, Majors-General Taylor, 
Herbert, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and three Colonels, Bulwer, Greaves, 
and Sir Henry Havelock, M.P., the 
two former being now employed at 
army head-quarters. With one ex- 
ception, a more Conservative number 
of gentlemen it would be difficult to 
name. 

They examined a great number of 
witnesses, and collected a mass of valu- 
able evidence. Their report has been 
presented to Parliament, having been 
apparently signed unanimously. 

The following extracts from it will 
give the reader an outline of the 
most important conclusions they ar- 
rived at :— 


“6. The leading principles of the Military 
Forces Localization Committee’s Report, and 
also the Memorandum of the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief (which precedes it), 
appear to be— 

“(a.) The linking of two battalions of the 

Jine, where a double-battalion regiment 
did not exist. 
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“(5.) The closer connection between the 

militia and the line. 

** (c.) The creation of a depét common to 

both line and militia. 

“8. The expenditure for these purposes, up 
to the 30th June, 1876, amounted to about 
1,210,000/., and the liabilities incurred at that 
date amounted to a sum of between two and 
a-half and three millions; and, recognising 
the fact that this expenditure has been de- 
liberately sanctioned by the country after pro- 
longed discussion in Parliament, we conceive 
it to be our duty to frame the recommenda- 
tions, which we shall hereafter make, with a 
view to developing to the greatest possible 
extent the principles upon which the scheme 
was accepted by the Legislature, and thereby 
cbtaining the best return for so large an 
outlay. 

**10. It is impossible fully to enter into 
consideration of the details connected with 
the — Depot and with the Militia re- 
spectively, until a definition is obtained, with 
some approach to accuracy, of the mode in 
which the so-called ‘‘ brigade” is to be re- 
garded. Are its battalions to be looked upon 
as being united merely for administrative pur- 
poses, or are they to be viewed as constituent 
parts of one body? We have no hesitation in 
replying that they should be constituent parts 
of one body; and although we are not in- 
sensible to the very grave considerations which 
are involved, we are constrained to record our 
opinion that full advan’ cannot be obtained 
for the money spent by the country until the 
connection be more closely drawn than at 
resent between the Line battalions of each 

rigade, and between them and the Militia 
battalions of the sub-district. 

‘*11. We consider that this is best to be 
effected by their being treated as one regi- 
ment, such regiment — a Territorial 
designation; the Line battalions being the 
Ist and 2nd; the Militia battalions the 3rd 
and 4th, &c., of such Territorial regiment ; 
the Depot being common to all, and being 
the last battalion of the series.” 


With reference to the proposed 
change of titles for our infantry regi- 
ments, the committee says :— 


**15. No doubt, it is difficult te overrate 
the importance which is attached by His 
Royal ae to that esprit de corps of 
which the British service is so justly proud ; 
but it has been repeatedly stated to us in 
evidence that regiments (with a very few ex- 
ceptions) “> rather to their nominal titles 
and special distinctions than to the actual 
number of the regiment. It is a matter of 
history that the numerical titles of regiments 
have been repeatedly altered. The numbers 
of six regiments were changed in 1748; 
eleven regiments were renumbered ir 1757; 
fifteen 2nd battalions were converted into 
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new regiments in 1758; in 1798, owing to 
the disbandment of certain regiments, the 
98th became the 91st, and the 100th was 
numbered the 92nd Regiment; the Rifle 
Brigade was formerly the 95th Regiment; 
nd the title of 100th Regiment has been 
allotted to many different regiments in succes- 
sion. The present 92nd Regiment commenced 
its career as the 100th, and the formation of 
the present 100th Regiment is of compa- 
ratively recent date, to say nothing of regi- 
ments of higher numbers which have been 
taken upon ‘the British Establishment since 
the Indian Mutiny. Moreover, in the Brigade 
of Guards, two out of the three regiments 
are no longer distinguished as formerly by 
numerical titles. 

‘16. We consider, therefore, that the 
number assigned to a regiment signifies com- 
paratively little, and there is reason to believe 
that if battalions were allowed to retain their 
own distinctions, esprit de corps would be 
preserved even when they formed part of one 
“ Territorial” regiment; and we think it 
might confidently be expected that, if the 
Territorial designation were judiciously chosen, 
so that, as far as possible, the several nominal 
distinctions should be comprised within it, 
after a short time, an enlarged esprit de cor; 
would grow up, and that the men J the 
“ Territorial” regiment would look back to 
the traditions of former campaigns wi vith no 
less pride than their predecessors. We believe 
that this feeling of unity might prove of in- 
calculable value in time of war in inducing 
the men of the Militia battalions of a “ ‘Ter- 
ritorial” regiment to volunteer to the active 
battalions of their regiment which were in the 
field; and having regard t» the great stress 
which the late Secretary of State, when re- 
commending to Parliament the outlay whicl 
was sanctioned, laid upon local connections, 
we regard as material the considerations to 
which we have above referred. We are fully 
aware of the practical difficulties which will 
arise, and while we think that the Executive 
must be left to weigh the importance of ob- 
jections which may be raised, we feel not the 
less bound to insist very strongly on our 
conclusions. Unless, therefore, it is deter- 
mined to adopt a retrograde course by re- 
scinding General Order 32 of 1873, we think 
that those portions of it which refer to the 
linking of regiments, should be carried into 
effect in the same manner as the provisions 
of avy other General Order.” 


The recommendations contained in 
these paragraphs are now before the 
public, and it is most desirable that a 
decision should be arrived at forthwith 
as to whether they are to be adopted 
or not, If not concurred in, if they 
then all 


are not to be carried out, 


efor. 


further expenditure upon the con- 
struction of brigade depét barracks 
should be stopped at once, and the 
army and the nation should be told 
“ it the principles laid down by the 
Localization Committee of 1872, then 
cordially approved of by Parliement 
re not to be given effect to. 

Those who will take the trouble to 
study the reports of that committee 
will easily understand that Mr. Stan- 
ley’s committee could, in fact, have 
come to no other conclusions than those 
contained in the above-quoted extracts 
the logical outcome, the ful 
development of the system of organization 
which upon the recommendation of the 
highest military authorities, has been s 
recently adopted, and approved by Parlia 
ment, and by the country. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
system of organization referred to was 
entirely based upon the principles set 
forth by H.R.H. the Dake of Cam- 
bridge in his minute which accom 
panied the Localization Committee’ 
report of 1872 

It is not uncommon to hear those 
principles condemned on sentimenta: 
grounds, the commonest attack being 
upon the proposal to substitute histori 
cal or territorial titles for regiment: 
in place of the numbers now attachec 
to them in the army list. That this 
should be the chief objection to the 


they are 


new organization, is the strongest 
proof of how really weak all th 
objections are, seeing how very few 


corps pride themselves upon their 


numerical designations. Regiments 
that possess titles, whether historic 


or recently acquired, such as_ the 
‘Duke of Wellington’s Own,” the 
Argyllshire Highlanders,” &c., &c., 
prefer to be known by such titles, 
instead of by their numbers. Let the 
reader test this for himself by a visit 
to the nearest barrack, and he will 
find that commanding officers in ad- 
dressing their regiments on parade 
invariably call them “The Royal 
paragraph 106 of Mr. 
Militia Committee. 


1 See Stanley's 
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Scots,” “‘The Queen’s,” “The Buffs,” 
“The King’s,” and so on, instead of the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th Regiments, as 
would certainly be the case if they 
preferred their numbers to their 
historic or territorial titles. With ref- 
erence to what is said in paragraphs 
15 and 16 on this subject, who will 
be stout enough to say that the 
regiments of Guards or the Rifle 
Brigade have suffered either in effici- 
ency or prestige by having had their 
numerical designations taken from 
them of recent years? Is it not well 
known that they would now resent 
being addressed by the numbers they 
were formerly known by ? 

Attached to the report is given a 
table of titles by which it is suggested 
our infantry regiments should be 
known in future. It will there be 
seen that it is not proposed to deprive 
any corps of a title that it is proud 
of; all the old historic designations 
are, as far as possible, preserved ; 
indeed the proposal is to legalize 
them, for the non-military reader 
should be told that no regiment, 
having a number, is ever addressed in 
the Horse Guards correspondence, ex- 
cept by that number, which in some 
instances is offensive to the regiment 
in question, no matter how long it may 
have been known in the army by some 
historic or territorial title. Where 
two regiments are linked together, 
both of which have distinctive names, 
it is proposed that henceforth both 
together shall be known by one name, 
embracing both those titles. 

It is proposed now to take away 
from the historic regiments—as has 
been already done in the case of the 
Guards and Rifle Brigade—their num- 
bers in which they take no pride, and 
to allow them to be known hence- 
forward by the titles by which they 
have long loved to style themselves, 
and to confer historic or territorial 
designations upon the regiments 
hitherto without any. 

“ The cry” on this particular point 
has been apparently put forward to 
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catch the sympathies of those to whom 
the idiosyncrasies of our regiments 
are unknown, and who, having been 
accustomed to see them styled in the 
army lists and official documents by 
their numbers, are not aware that, 
with a very few exceptions, the regi- 
ments concerned have no affection for 
those numbers. 

If this is true, does it not dispose of 
the difficulties supposed to cling round 
the proposal on this part of the sub- 
ject ? 

At present we have 110 infantry 
regiments of the line; if the Local- 
ization Scheme is carried out as pro- 
posed by Mr. Stanley’s committee, we 
shall henceforward have only sixty- 
seven regiments instead, two having 
four battalions, and all the others two 
battalions each. 

The other great objection raised to 
the proposed reorganization, is the 
linking of battalions, that is, the 
union of two regiments into one. This 
isa point that affects 83 of the 110 
regiments of the army. The idea of 
regimental ind} iduality has been so 
fostered with us, that no corps likes 
to unite with another. The officers 
and men of every regiment think, and 
very properly think, theirs the best in 
the army. It is a fine feeling, worthy 
of encouragement, Strange to say, 
when an officer exchanges from one 
regiment to another for his own con- 
venience—a common practice, especially 
so under the purchase system—he al- 
most invariably transfers his feelings 
of affection from his old to his new 
corps. Regiments take the greatest 
pride in little peculiarities, and regard 
them with an almost fetish reverence. 
Light infantry and fusilier regiments 
affect to think little of corps not so 
styled. Royal regiments thought 
themselves superior to those not en- 
titled to blue facings, and so on. It 
was only to be expected, therefore, that 
the marriage between regiments, al- 
ready carried out under the linking 
system of the Localization Scheme, 
and which it is now proposed to com- 
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summate by complete union, should be 
distasteful to the regiments concerned. 
It will be remarked, however, that in 
uniting a fusilier to an ordinary regi- 
ment, it is not proposed to deprive the 
former of its title. This has been care- 
fully guarded against in the table of 
proposed. new titles attached to the 
report, It is not proposed to bring 
down the fusilier or light infantry 
regiments to the level of the ordinary 
regiment with which it is linked, but 
to raise the latter to the position of 
the former. One loses nothing, whilst 
the other obtains a highly-prized dis- 
tinction. The titles of light infantry 
and fusiliers have always been highly 
prized in our army ; for instance, the 
32nd Regiment was converted into the 
32nd Light Infantry, as a reward for 
its gallant defence of the Residency 
in Lucknow. Whilst it would appear 
to have been an important aim of the 
committee to deprive no corps of any 
distinction or peculiarity in which it 
took pride, it proposes to elevate the 
tone of those possessing no titles, by 
raising them to what may be termed 
most appropriately the peerage in our 
regimental hierarchy in uniting them 
in the closest bonds of regimental 
union to already titled regiments. 
Sentimentally considered, however, 
the proposals of Mr. Stanley’s com- 
mittee are of so important a nature 
that no soldier would recommend them 
were he not fully convinced of their 
necessity. That the committee were 
fully alive to this is evident from their 
report, and we contend in the most 
emphatic manner that until its recom- 
mendations are earried out our army 
never can be worth the money that is 
annually spent upon it. It is only by 
adopting them that a complete double 
battalion system can be practically 
arrived at without an enormously in- 
creased army expenditure, and without 
that system our army abroad, even 
during peace, can never be effectively 
maintained at its established strength, 
nor gain thatexpansiveness which all 
armies require for war purposes. 
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We frankly acknowledge that this 
union between regiments is distasteful 
to them, but feeling it to be absolutely 
necessary for the good of England, we 
hope and trust it may be carried out; 
and having the most unbounded confi- 
dence in the patriotism, good feeling, and 
intelligence of all ranks in our service, 
we know that if told so by those at 
the head of our army, the position 
would be accepted without a murmur, 
Let the public once and for all banish 
from their mind any apprehension of 
difficulties arising from opposition on 
the part of our regimental officers to 
this proposed organization if it be ac- 
cepted in good faith by our military 
rulers. They are our fuglemen, to 
them we look for guidance, and such 
is the peculiar constitution of our 
army at this moment, that if it be 
allowed to get abroad amongst us that 
these or any other changes that the 
nation may have set its heart upon 
have been forced upon our military au- 
thorities against their will, no effective 
reform can or need be looked for. 
Every officer, from the colonel to the 
sub-lieutenant, knows full well that 


were the Commander-in-Chief to inform’ 


the army to-morrow, by means of a 
general order, that these or any other 
still more sweeping changes were neces- 
sary in the interests of the nation, they 
would be cordially concurred in by all 
ranks, and all would at once put their 
shoulders to the wheel to aid in giving 
effect to them. We have too high an 
opinion of our officers, and we know 
them too well to think otherwise for a 
moment. 

In an army like ours it is simply 
impossible to carry out great important 
reforms, no matter how necessary they 
may be in the interest of the State, 
unless our recognised military rulers 
cordially assist. It is very easy in an 
army for its chiefs, in dealing with pro- 
posals to reform its organization, to 


“ Damn with faint praise, assent with willing 


eer, ; 
And without sneering tewh the rest to 
sneer.” 























It is not sufficient that our military 
chiefs should merely accept proposed 
reforms as part of the inevitable, the 
result of having a civilian for our war 
minister ; they must cordially accept 
them in all loyalty, determined to carry 
them out: if they do not do so all use- 
ful reform is impossible. When they 
cannot so act by whatever reforms the 
nation through Parliament has re- 
solved upon, there is but one course 
honestly open to them, namely, to 
resign their piaces to others who, 
believing in the necessity for those 
reforms, can and will see them pro- 
perly and promptly effected. 

Herein lies the great difficulty in all 
army reform with us ; our young gene- 
ration of professionally educated and 
thinking officers may be ever so much 
convinced of the necessity for reforms 
either in organization, administration, 
or tactics, but they cannot make their 
weight felt, nor can they even make 
their opinions known to the public; 
they must on all subjects address their 
immediate military superiors, who, 
from faults of education, can seldom 
understand arguments based upon 
modern opinions, or if they do, it is 
only to reject them as dangerous, and 
consign them to the waste-paper basket 
or some obscure pigeon-hole. In fine, 
no useful reform is possible if opposed 
by the crushing power at the disposal 
of our military rulers. 

But it may be said, in the course of 
time, the would-be reformers of to-day 
must eventually rise to power, and then 
we may expect great things. We are 
not, however, of this hopeful tempera- 
ment, for when, if ever, they are per- 
mitted to occupy high positions, they in 
their turn will be old men, and it is so 
much the tendency of old age to dislike 
change, that they will be found, we 
believe, as little desirous of reform then 
as those are who now hold office. 

Strange to say, we are the only 
European nation which has regiments 
consisting of one single battalion, 
although to us more than to any 
others, is it essential they should con- 
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sist of two or more. In Continental 
armies the necessity for having more 
than one battalion in each regiment is 
only felt during war, for they have no 
military force such as we have in India, 
stationed thousands of miles distant 
from its base of supply. With us this 
necessity makes itself felt at all times, 
in peace as well as in war, for one half 
of our infantry is constantly abroad. 
Either 70 or 71 of our 141 line bat- 
talions are always at foreign stations, 
50 alone being in India. To make 
good their losses from death, invaliding, 
and the discharges consequent on our 
present short term of enlistment in a 
satisfactory manner, and upon a well- 
defined and workable system, it is 
essential that each battalion abroad 
should have a sister battalion in Eng- 
land, from which the necessary drafts 
of men could be annually sent to make 
good their deficiency. 

It was in the spirit of this self- 
evident principle of double battalion 
organization that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s minute of 1872 was appa- 
rently conceived, and that the Localiz- 
ation Committee made its reports in 
that and the following year. This 
principle was then accepted, and in 
order to give effect to it, all our single 
battalion regiments were then linked 
together two and two, and all recruits 
were ordered to be enlisted for any 
two such linked battalions, to serve in 
either, according as the exigencies of 
the service might require. The evi- 
dence given by General MacDougall— 
who had been president of the Local- 
ization Committee—clearly indicates 
that he and the other members who 
sat with him contemplated the even- 
tual necessity of so drawing together 
the ties uniting each pair of linked 
battalions that at last they should be 
in every respect but one regiment. In 
fact this was seen by all reflecting 
men to be the inevitable result of the 
changes carried out on the recommen- 
dation of General MacDougall’s com- 
mittee, for it was the only logical 
sequence to them. 





A rmy 


Mr. Stanley's committee recommend 
that the great territorial regiments, 
whose constitution was sketched out 
by the Localization Scheme of 1872, 
should now be called into real exist- 
ence. Each is to consist, with very 
few exceptions, of two battalions of 
the line and two of militia, all resting 
upon a depit permanently localized 
in a county. This will at last effec 
tively unite the militia to the army, 
so that both shali be one military 
body. It will make the militia more 
military in feeling, and therefore more 
efficient. 

The report of this committee well 
repays perusal, and we earnestly re- 
commend it to the attention of our 
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readers as an evidence that even 
Tories, like those who drew it up, 
after a careful consideration of the 
subject, fully recognize the present 
necssity for army reform, and do not 
shrink from recommending changes so 
important, that had they been brought 
forward by any other political party 
in the country, would have been by 
many condemned as radical in the 
extreme, 

Let us earnestly hop2 that those 
recommendations may be carried out 
forthwith, for until they are, our 
army cannot be given the expansive- 
ness required to convert it into an 
effective instrument for purposes of 
war, 
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